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Catalogs Acknowledged. 


A tine catalog of Jarge and small fruits 
that all may consult with profit, is that issued 
by our advertisers, the reliable Geo A. Sweet 
Nursery Co, Dansville. N Y. 

Farm and garden seeds, A. W. 
Sons, Columbus, Ohio. 

Grapes, Bush & Son and Meissner, Bush- 
berg, Mo. 

Farm Seeds, D. Landreth & 
delphia. 

Northwestern 
port, I). 

Ineubator and 


Liviugston’s 


Sons, Phila- 
Nursery, H. R. Cotta, Free- 


Brooder, George Ertel Co, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ted and descriptive catalog of greenhouse and 
bedding plants, comprising all the best re- 
cent introductions, as well as the standard 
old kinds. 

CHARLES Buiacx, Hightstown, N J. Whole- 
sale price list of small fruit plants, grape- 
vines and general nursery stock. An official 
certificate as to the healthiness of the stock 
sold by this firm accompanies the list. 

M. W. Dwunuam, Wayne, lil. Catalog of 
Oakland stud, French coach horses imported 
or bred by this firm. An elegant pamphlet 
giving pedigrees, descriptions and excellent 
pictures of a large number of famous horses. 

PETER HENDERSON Co, New York. Ameri- 


Farmers 
KILL WEEDS 


~~. 


Quincey, Ill 
_Farm and Garden Seeds, W. W. Barnard & jc, grain, 
Uo, Chicago. D. Ux, 
Seeds and Nursery Stock, Storrs & Harrisun 
Co, Painesville, O. 
F. J. Feidler, Terre Haute, Indiana, all 
kinds of garden and field seeds, potatoes, etc. 
McBeth & Kinnison, Garden City, Kansas, 
alfalfa a specialty, all kinds of farm seeds. 
Faribault Nursery, O. F. Brand proprietor, 
Faribault, Minn, hardy apples a specialty. 
Williams Mfg Co, Kalamazoo, Mich, wind 
pumps, tanks, silos, ete. 
P. BERCKMANS, Augusta, Ga. 


CHARLES SS. 


fruit plants, 


Illustra- 


list of grass seed for lawns, hay and pasture, 
roots and 
Dundee, III. 
greens, ornamentals, fruit trees, etc. 
men evergreens a specialty. 

POWELL, 
lustrated and descriptive catalog of high-class 
thoroughbred poultry. 

Lewis Roescu, Fredonia, N Y. 
and descriptive catalog of grapevines, small 
fruit and ornamental trees, ete. 

VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX & Co, 
Catalog of dahlias and 
list of chrysanthemums. 


cannas, also special 


ean Farmers’ Manual. Descriptive price 


other farm crops. 
Catalogs of ever- 
Speci- 


With Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR, 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in 1 
greatly reduced price. Write at once f 


Freeport, N Y. Il- 


ce at 
r terms 


Illustrated 


and special price Agent 


D. Y. Hallock 
YORK; PA. 


ae pay . 
P.O. BOx, 808, 


Paris, France. 











THE MAPES MANURES. 


FERTILIZERS FOR HARD TIME 





PRICES REDUCED. 
STANDARD MAINTAINED, 


Basis of the Mapes Manures is Pure Bone, the BEST FORMS of Ammonia, Nitrogen and Potash are added and in the best proportions. 


They enrich the soil same as stable manure. 


Hundreds of farms brought up and maintained in rich cOndition with paying 


crops for some twenty years, including the past year of 1896. 


MAPES MANURES AND GRASS: SOD IN FIVE YEARS’ 
ROTATION. ALL FARM MANURE USED ON CORN. 


(From Rural New Yorker, July 27th, 1896.) 


This system has been fully explained in a pamphlet. It is 
enough to say here that four crops are grown—potatoes, corn, wheat 
and grass. The potatoes are planted after corn, with 1,500 pounds 
of high-grade fertilizer to the acre. After digging, the potato 
ground is worked over and seeded to wheat with timothy, and 
clover is added in the spring. After two years or more of grass, 
the stable manure is hauled and spread on the sod. This is all 
plowed under in the spring, and the ground is planted to corn—to 
be followed by potatoes, and so on through the rotation. The 
large dressing of fertilizer on the potatoes is supposed to carry 
through the wheat and grass. In case it is evidently needed, extra 
fertilizer is applied to these crops, but, generally speaking,the ferti- 
lizer used on the potatoes answers for potatoes, wheat and grass. 
A quantity of fertilizer is used in addition to the manure, on the 
corn. ~ - 

WHEAT 25 TO 30 BUSHELS PER ACRE. HAY 2 1-2 TONS 

PER ACRE, WITHOUT ADDITIONAL FERTILIZER. 


Mr. D. C. Lewis, Middiesex Co., N. J., in a recent interview 
states: ‘*‘My wheat will run from 25 to 30 bushels per acre, and 
even in this dry season, I have grass that will cut 24 tons per acre. 
If I had dropped off on fertilizers for the past two years, my 
grass would have been poor stuff. At present prices for hay, an 
acre of grass is one of the most profitable things on the farm. You 
might say that we might have saved by putting less fertilizer on 
the potatoes, and then applying more directly to the wheat and 
grass. All that I can say is that our plan of crowding it upon the 
potato crop has always given us the best general satisfaction.” 

‘* But how did you manage to sell $1,000 worth of potatoes last 
year at those awful prices?” 

‘I sold them as fast as they were dug, and took my chances. 
Prices seemed low then—30 and 40 cents per bushel—and many 
farmers laughed at me for selling. I knew, however, just about 
what potatoes cost me, and felt sure that any price above 25 cents 





was profit. This is a time for small profits, and I took what I could 
get. Some of those who held potatoes for higher prices are hold 
ing them yet!” 

‘*Have you not cut down your fertilizers on account of the 
hard times ?” 

** No, sir; there was no falling off in the amount of fertilizers 
applied in 1895. Our total outlay for fertilizers in 1895 was $681.11, 
or an average Of $6.81 for each acre on thefarm. You will notice 
that the total gross income was $26.72 per acre.” 

‘*But have you not used a lower grade fertilizer ?” 

‘**No; I use the same brand that I always have. This is no 
time to cut down on quality. If the high-grade goods are cheap 
est in good times, they are even more desirable in hard times. My 
reason for keeping up to the mark with fertilizers in these hard 
seasons is that I cannot afford to take any chances on poor crops.” 


LARGE PROFIT IN STRAWBERRIES, ETC. 
Highest Quality of Fruit 
Fourteen to Fifteen Acres. Over 6,000 Quarts Strawberries (Varieties, 

subach, Warfield, Wolverton and Gandy) Per Acre. Large 
Prices Realized. 

Mr. J. A. Davis, of Greensboro, Md., reports December 9, 1896: 
‘* The Mapes Fruit and Vine Manure has given me better satisfac- 
tion than any I have ever used. I apply 1,000 pounds per acre at 
the time of setting the plants. I picked not less than six thousand 
(6,000) quarts of strawberries to the acre. This fertilizer is equally 
good for blackberries and raspberries. For a general land strength 
ener this fertilizer surpasses any I ever used before.” 

Mr. L. Shanley Davis, commission merchant, 100 Barclay street, 
New York, who handied 52,100 quarts of the fruit shipped to New 
York by J. A. Davis, Greensboro, Md., reports: ‘‘ The average 
price received for season of 1896 for the Davis strawberries was 
eight and three-quarters (8?) cents net per quart. This was two to 
three cents above the market price for berries during the season. 
The blackberries were of the Lucretia Dewberry variety. These 
were also very fine and sold during the season from eight (8) to 
twelve (12) cents per quart.” 


Unusually Heavy Yield. 


Blackberries and Raspberries. 


In spite of the hard times and the past season of so-called disastrously low prices of farm produce, there are many growers 
of potatoes, wheat, hay, strawberries and even apples, who have used the Mapes Manures exclusively for long periods of years 
who “weathered the storm” of the past depression in prices and had the same experience as related above by Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Davis, and who have purchased as much of the Mapes Manures for use in 1897 as in any previous year. 

Says the American Agriculturist, March 13, 1897, in commenting on the Mapes Manures: “It is in times like these that 


more than ever the BEST is the CHEAPEST.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET MAILED FREE.- 


This pamphlet contains full descriptions of The Mape s Manures. with full 


l bracing the prae 


directions unto date, ¢ 


tical methods used by the most successful growers of potato, farm crops, in renovating grass and clover lands, and growing of truck, vee 
tobacco and fruits, strawberries, orchards, etc. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO GO., - - 143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 











American Agriculturist 


« FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 


“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man. ”—Washington. 


Volume 59 


Gansevoort Market in New York. 


Gansevoort market is the only market-wag- 
on stand left in New York city for the nearby 
farmers. The opening of this stand a tew 
years ago has practically done away with the 
outside wagon trade of Washington market, 

Gansevoort market may be said to consist of 
two parts, namely, the market building and 
the wagon stand. The market building isa 
two-story structure of red brick, facing the 
wagon stand on one side and the North Rive1 
on the other. It is used by the commission 
merchants and produce dealers, who reut the 
numerous stands, or stalls, into which the 
pulding is divided. The warket-wagon stand 
js simply an open square laid out in 10 paved 
streets 33 ft wide, with sidewalks 6 ft wide. 
Thus the streets are wide enough to allow the 
farm wagons to stand on each side and still 
give room to permit passage between. 


ee Aa agai ae 
Be gas 


For Week Ending April 3, 1897 


To Gansevoort market, which is located on 
the west side of the city and bounded by 
West, Little 12th, Washington and Gansevoort 
streets, come farmers from the suburban dis- 
tricts—from J.ong Island, New Jersey and 
Westchester county. The farm produce is load- 
ed in the afternoon and after supper the farmer 
or his hired man drives to inarket. The typic- 
al Long Island farm wagon has a broad shelf 
built out over the wheels, and when loaded 
the wagon is covered with canvas, which pro- 
tects the stuff from dust and rain during the 
journey. Many of the farmers begin to arrive 
at the square from ten to eleven o’clock, in 
order to get a good lozation for trade. Up to 
4am, when the collector comes around for 
the 25-cent license fee which the city exacts of 
each wagon owner, the long lines of canvas- 
covered wagons make upa scene that might 
pass for a quartermaster’s train of an en- 
camped army. Soon after the collector has 





GANSEVOORT MARKET 


No. 14 


made his rounds the farmers begin to bestir 
themselves. The canvas coverings are 
thrown off, and the produce is displayed to 
best advantage. 

And now the buyers come for their supplies. 
The dealers and speculators stroll about the 
market and see what they can buy at the 
‘‘right figure.” Then the city grocerymen, 
sometimes on foot and sometimes in their 
wagons, pass through the streets and bargain 
with one farmer for a barrel of green corn, 
and with another for a box of tomatoes, and 
so on until he has bought a supply. Last of 
allcome the street peddlers and ‘‘ bargain 
hunters,’’ who take what is left and what 
they can get at their own price. By 9 0’clock 
the wagons break line, and by 10 o’clock the 
market stand is almost deserted by the farm- 
ers. The busiest days are Tuesday and 
Friday, which are the recognized market 
days. 
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Buckwheat and India Wheat--Their Bo- 
tanical Relationship. 
R. JONES, VERMONT EXPERIMENT STATION. 

See article on Page 386, issue of March 27, tor 
article on culture of India wheat. 

Wheat, corn, oats and other similar grains 
belong to the grass family. The buckwheat 

family is in no 

way related to 

the grass family 

and is in truth 

more noted for 

the weeds it con- 

tains than for 

its useful mem- 

bers. Among 

the former 

ad, BUCKWHEAT, are the various 

0, INDIA WHEAT. shee p 

sorrel, the numerous smartweeds and wild 

buckwheat or bindweed. The only useful 

mewuber familiar to use, aside from the buck- 

wheats proper, 1s the garden rhubarb or pie- 

plant; unless we admit as a useful plant the 

giant knotweed or sacaline of recent notorie- 

ty. Your southwestern readers may also in- 

clude as a member of great possible useful- 

ness to them the new tannin plant canaigre, 

which is one of the docks, the dry roots of 
which contain 30 per cent of tannic avid. 

Several members of the buckwheat family 
have been cultivated in other parts of the 
world for grain. Only two of these have been 
generally introduced into either Europe or 
Ameriea, namely, the common buckwheat 
(Fagopyrum esculentum) and the India wheat 
(Fagopyrum Tataricum). The buckwheat ap- 
parently originated in central Asia. Its Eng- 
lish name, buckwheat, is a corruption of the 
‘*bock’’-wheat or **beech’’-wheat 
(from the beechnut shape of the grain), and 
this may indicate its introduction into Eng- 
hsh eulture by way of the Scotch mountains. 
India wheat, as its name suggests, is a native 
of southern Asia, and probably of higher al- 
titudes than the common buckwheat, as indi- 
cated by its habit of ripening more quickly— 
a fact which renders it less likely to suffer 
from short cold summers when grown on 
mountain sides. 

Botanically, buckwheat and India wheat are 
very closely related, bring distinguished by 
the earlier maturity of the India wheat, by 
some differences in habit of growth and in 
the characters of the flowers and of the seeds. 
The flowers of India wheat are smaller, borne 
in simpler clusters and usually tinged with 
yellow. The seed of the India wheat is also 
smaller than that of the buckwheat and is 
wrinkled or wavy,especially along the angles, 
having the appearance of being not well ma- 
tured and filled out. This character is shown 
in the figures of the seeds taken from Britton 
and Brown’s new botany. 


docks, 


Seotch 


Guarding Against Drouth. 


M. V. MOORE, ALABAMA. 


In localities east of the Rocky mountains, 
where irrigation is not practicable, much may 
be done to guard against the effects of drouth, 
by deep plowing and thorough incorporation 
of fertilizers with the soil. Last year the rain- 
fall of the winter and early spring months 
had so filled the subsoil with moisture that a 
three-month drouth had not exhausted the 
source of supply for the roots by the plants 
When one begins to water a plant 
froin above, the tendency of the roots is to 
grow upward towards the crust of the earth, 
where the artificial irrigation has been begun. 
The proper course for the roots is obliquely 
downward, toward the natural reservoir of 
inoisture in the subsoil. The reason why so 
many of the watered plants are short lived 
and almost barren of best fruits is caused by 
the roots being too near the surface to with- 
stand the effects of drouth, and in periods of 
excessive rainfall they are liable to be drown- 
ed out. In the irrigation states the most 
eficacions and satisfactory methods of irriga- 
tion are found 1n those systems which suppiy 
the water from below, through the subsoil, 
and not by flooding the surface. In my ex- 
periments last year, with tomato plants, I 
found that those set very deep in loose soil 
grew right ahea¢ nh great vigor and 


above 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


freshness without any artificial irrigation. The 
drouth did not visibly effect their growth 
except that the plants were later in ripening 
their fruit than they were in previous year’s 
wet season. In 1895 I had ripe tomatoes May 5. 
Last season the first ripe ones were gathered 
May 28. [I attribute this to deep and 
thorough preparation of the soil—which I 
now regard as better than artificial irrigation 
for many section of country. 
—e— - 

Preparing Seed for Sowing. 

E. R. TOULE, FRANKLIN CO, VT. 

It is very important to have clean, plump 
seed, whether wheat, oats or barley, for sow- 
ing. Usually as these grains come from the 
tureshing machine, they are not in the best 
condition for the purpose. There may be some 
foul stuff and light chaffy grains, the first of 
which is undesirable and tne last useless or 
unprofitable as seed. For years I have used 
a fanning and grading mill with good success. 
The lighter grains that at best would produce 
but a feeble and unprofitable growth, go into 
one receptacle and the heavy, well-filied ones 
into another, while the chaffy stuff is blown 
away. “This work has been done principally 
With oats, with the results excellent. The 
grain tlius screened is all of the best and will 
produce a uniform and strong growth. 

There is freedom from weeds, and a field, aft- 
er well headed, looks very fine even on the 
ground, owing to the strong vitality of the 
seed sown, as well as in hight and general ap- 
pearance. The crop from seed thus treated is 
cleaner, plumper and heavier than otherwise, 
while the yield is improving from year to 
year. This process does away with the neces- 
sity or desirability of frequently changing 
seed, and is more satisfactory. This process 
should work equally well with other kinds of 
grain, as the arrangements are calculated for 
this purpose. We have a neighborhood mill 
and I calculate that its use saves its cost each 
year to the owners, from the increased value 
of the crops from seed thus prepared. 


Jottings from the Farmers. 


How many tenant farmers have the privi- 
lege of putting the valuable hints of farm in- 
stitutes and farm imagazines into practice? 
Ruled as they are by landlords, often unac- 
quainted with farming, the latter seem obsti- 
nate of the fact that we live in a progressive 
age as applied to agriculture as well as other 
business interests. Unless the tenant re- 
ceives a fair compensation for his labor, can 
he be expected to interest himself or manage 
the farm to as good advantage to either, 
bound as they are by narrow agreements? 
Should we not work for the enactment of 
laws in the interest of the tillers and _ toilers 
who do not ask special favors, only that they 
may receive a just reward for their labor? 
[**Buzz’’ Krickbaum, Stark Co, O. 

The probability of overproduction or low 
price should have no damaging effects upon 
farmers’ plans. That is, our work should not 
be curtailed in the least on thaf account, but 
rather increase the amount, and by econo- 
mizing time and labor, putting more thought 
and study into our work, so reduce cost of 
production that more income will be derived 
from the farm than ever before.—{Mrs Alphe- 
us Richardson, Kennebec Co, Me. 


The day when the farmer, like the city man, 
will have his mail brought to his door may 
not be far distant. The isolation of the farm- 
er and his growing discontent, from an in- 
ereasing realization that he is not in touch 
with the busy centers of humanity, proclaim 
the need of rural free mail delivery in ways 
that the nation cannot afford to ignore. With 
mail delivered daily, life among farmers would 
be a great deal more interesting.—|L. W. G., 
Madison Co, N Y. 


In your issue of Mar 20, F. E. Pierce speaks 
of supplying the smaller towns with a daily 
mail delivery and abolishing the offices. 
This migkt be an advantage to the govern- 
ment and to some people, but could hardly be 
so to the majority. In our town three mails 
are received daily and almost everyone with- 
in a mile of the office gets his mail at least 


twice a day, often after each mail 
would those in the habit of recei 
mail two or three times a day be 
have it only once forthe sake of 
after it?—/[A. D. T., Mt Carmel, ¢ 


I do not see t) 
fancy prices for seed potatoes t 
grown one to three years. By 
and judicious advertising, 
prices could be 


avoided. De \ 
kinds advertised in seed catal 
are plentiful about here for 60c p 
some of the varieties not adverti 
figure.—|M. M. Mantor, Franklin 
Facts are arguinents sometin 
country 1 ster 1} between 
offices, one i the other 
tant. The mail carrier passes my 
from one office to the other. I } 
per month, $6 p 

ing up and to take t 

the way back; enough to pay f 
per. Itis quite a tax, but wou 
to the oftice every day all kinds 
One neighbor, of whom I borrow 
pays the saine monthly tax. He 
but has no el 
] When I 
difference in salary between my 

of all city ministers, hundreds of 


farther from their postoftice than 


from the _  ofiice, 


send after the mai 


a sort of paternalism on the part 
ment which seems discril 
those least able to be 
tiality and nothing 
against free rural deliv 
against rural mails 
Wood, Hunterdon Co, 
a 

Spring Seeding in the Northwest 
sibility of delayed seeding in ‘ 
sections is consid rably discus 
ing to the snow chart published 
weather bureau, an important pa 
heavy snowfall of the past win 
on ground up to late March. In 
dated March 22, the extreme nor 
of the country, from eastern 
northern Michigan, showed 
from 8 to 30 inches in Gepth. 
a large part of Minnesota an 
Dakotas there were 3 to 15 in es now, 
and even though much of this has disappeared 
in the last few days it has left the g1 
of water. The southern edge of the sno 
extended into Kansas as recently as March 2 


Pumpkins Are Excellent food for 
hogs and chickens. Such achange of diet is 
beneficial and profitable in toning up the sys- 
tem and saving more solid and costly foods. 
They can be grown very cheayly, for one field 
will produce a crop of corn and pumpkins at 
the saine time. The Connecticut field pump- 
kin is especially adapted to growing in corn, 
and there is nothing to prevent every farmer 
having 50 to 100 and more loads every year. 
There is little extra work in planting them 
just a few days before the corn is plowed the 
first time. When they are mature, haul out to 
the pasture or hog lot and break while un- 
loading. Either hogs or cattle will eat them 
and it will surprise vou to see the quantity 
consumed and the benefit derived.—/A. A. 
Berry, Ja. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
great difference of opinion as to what trees 
are the most suitable for ornamental plant- 
ing. Itis, however, admitted that it is desit- 
able to plant trees in parks, about homes, 
roadsides and waste places. Among tle most 
beautiful ornamental trees are the Ainerical 
white elm, white ash, and sugar maple. 
These are fine looking trees, hardy and make 
good shade. It costs but little more to plant 
these than the almost worthless cottonwood, 
box elder or poplar. Other trees that are very 
desirable are the hackberry, cut-leaved ] 
birch and for ornamental purposes the 
sian snowball.—! Eugene Secor, Iowa. 


There 1s a 


L. J. G.: Careful farmers prefer not to 
feed rye to cows as near as a month or six 
weeks to calving. Scotch kale is used on the 
table as a salad, being dressed in various 


ways. 
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American Rambouillet Shee». 
GEORGE A. MARTIN. 


The financial sky is already brightening 
with the dawn of a better day for the sheep 
industry. In the history of American sheep 
raising—and that history is one of alternate 
depression and prosperity—there has never 
peen « darker period for it than the last four 
years. But through it all the Rambouillet 
sheep have passed with less sacrifice than 
most other breeds of fine-wooled sheep. This 
was due mainly to their mutton qualities. In 
1892, when the sheepindustry was at the sum- 
mit of prosperity, President Henry Grinnell, 
in an address before the American Rambou- 
illet Sheep Breeders’ association, remarked: 
“J would advise all our breeders not to lose 
sight of the fact that a mutton sheep is the 
first object to have in view in breeding, and 
woul the second. Then, if free wool over- 
takes us, as it surely will, we are on a paying 
basis. The demand for mutton sheep is rap- 
idly gaining in the United States, and will 
annually become greater. When we can raise 
wethers that tip the beam at 200 to 220 pounds, 
and sell at six toseven cents a pound, we can 
stand a little free wool.’’ The event has 
proved the accuracy of Mr Grinnell’s fore- 
sight. 

But with the meat-producing qualities of 
Rambouillet sheep is combined a heavy tleece 
of beautiful merino 
wool. The sheep are 
free from wrinkles, 
wooled to the nose and 
feet, and as described 
in the Record, ‘*The 
wool is of the finest 
quality, has a beauti- 
ful crimp, is usually 
white, sometimes of ¢ 
buff color; very com- 
pact, opens in large 
layers, has just enough 
yolk to promote a rapid 
and vigorous growth, 
shows no crust forma- 
tion, seldom any jar 
hairs, and is always 
noted for its length, 
strength and elasticity. 
It is from 3 to 5 inches 
long, often 64 inches 
from one year’s 
growth. Rams_ shear 
annually from 12 to 24 
pounds, ewes from 6 to 
10 pounds. The wool 
scours 50 to 55 per cent 
for the manufacturer 
and no other meriny 
woolshows so deep a 
Sstaple.’’ 

The value of this 
breed of sheep was 
recognized half a century ago by some clear- 
sighted American breeder, who imported them 
at great cost. One of the first of these was Jobn 
D. Patterson of Westfield, N Y, whose superb 
flock is well remembered by the writer of 
this. Mr Patterson’s earliest importation was 
made in 1848, and he continued to make an- 
nual additions to his flock, purchasing one 
Tran in 1853 at a cost of $600 in France. <An- 
other leading importer and breeder was Wil- 
liam Chamberlain of Red Hook, N Y, who 
attended the annual sales at the royal farm of 
Rambouillet, France, and often captured the 
very choicest of the stock sold. soth of 
these gentlemen made efforts to popularize 
the French Merinos in the United States. 
But American taste at that time ran to wrin- 
kles and yolk, and the Spanish Merinos, with 
nistit pelts a world too wide for. their light 
carcasses, drove their smoother and heavier 
cousins from the field.. The greatly improved 
descendants of those Spanish sheep have now 
found their place, which no other breed will 
fill, on the broad ranges of the west. On the 
fenced farms of the. middle and eastern re- 
glons, the sheep with mutton carcasses are the 
ones which passed without serious loss 
through the recent hard times. Fortunately,a 
few men secured remnants of Mr Patterson’s 
flock and added to them by importation until 
the breed has become quite widely dissemi- 
nated, and a new interest in it has been 


SHEEP AND WOOL 


awakened. The American Rambouillet Ree- 
ord association was formed in 1890, and two 
volumes of its Record have been published. 
Ram bouillet rams are in general horned, but 
not always. Successful efforts have recently 
been put forth by flockmasters to breed off 
the horns and make it a polled breed. Our 
illustration represents two of these polled 
rams owned by J. B. Bothwell of Missouri. 
The animal on the right-hand side is the 
ram of J. B. Rothwell No 1, three years old 
in April, and the other is named UC. Higby, 
yeaned in May, 1892. The former weighs 175 
pounds, and sheared 17 pounds of wool; the 
latter weighs 200 pounds and yields a fleece of 


16 pounds. 
EEE 


The Positive Advance in Wool Prices. 





An advance in the price of wuol is no long- 
er prospective, but already accomplished, 
with the undertone one of further contidence 
on the part of holders. Comparing prices 
with those ruling last November, immediately 
after the national election, there is a general 
advance of 1@2c, occasionally more; compar- 
ing with an earlier date when the question of 
a wool tariff was less assured the advance is 
even more marked. Buyingis not confined 
to any one class, yet through it all may be 
seen much’ speculative interest. This in- 
creases perceptibly with the practical assur- 
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ance of a stitt tariff on foreign wool, compar- 
ed with no tariff at all at present. Manufac- 
turers are buying liberally, and there is also 
an extensive trade among dealers, many of 
the latter accumulating stocks with a view of 
selling out later at a further advance. 

The more conservative elements in the 
trade, however, are considering the probable 
effect of the early appearance on the market 
of the new clip, in conjunction with present 
large purchases of foreign wool. Dealers in 
the east insist that the ideas of western hold- 
ers of old wool are away above the legitimate 
situation, and there is some hesitancy about 
paying the sharply advanced figures demand- 
ed. At the March sale of colonial wools in 
London large quantities have been purchased 
for American account, and in some quarters 
it is hinted that the leading mills have ac- 
cumulated a year’s supply of wools, foreign 
and domestic, and this prior to the offering (of 
asingle pound of the 1897 clip. A matter of 
greatest importance is that the tariff bill, 
whatever its scope, go into effect without 
unnecessary delay in order to shut out the 
flood of free foreign wool. Some believe it 
will be passed so as to take effect as early 
as May 1, but June lis a generally agreed 
date. The earlier the measure becomes a law 
the better for the coming clip. 

The activity in wool is common to practi- 
cally all markets, east and west, and for pur- 
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poses of comparison the subjoined table of 
prices applies to Boston, as the leading dis- 
tributing center for both American and foreign 
wools. The market at New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, St Louis and further west is 
represented in these quotations, freight differ- 
ences and other charges duly considered: 
CURRENT WOOL PRICES AT BOSTON. 





Mar 30 Nov 15 Sept 15 
1897 1896 1895 
Ohio and Pa, 
XX and above, 21 @22ec 19 @204ge —@19c 
x, 18 @l9 17 @— 73,@18 
Nol, 21 @22 20 @2i 20 @2i 
Fine unwashed 15 @16 13 @13% = 124@13 
Ohio combing, 
No 2, 14 blood, 22 @23 21 @22 22 @23 
Ohio delaine, 21 @22 20 @2i 20 @2l 
Michigan, 
X and above, 17 @I7% 16 @— 1644@)7 
‘No l, 21 @21% 19 @20 19 @20 
Fine unwashed, 13 @13% 24.@13 ll @l2 
Kentucky, Ind & Mo, 
Combing, 3¢ blood, 1814@20 16 @I17 17 @20 
Clothing, 34 blood, 18 @19 15 @16 17 @is 
Texas (scoured basis), 
Spring, fine, Q @37 30 @33 35 @36 
“ medium, 32 @34 27 @28 32 @ 
California (scoured basis), 
Spring, northern, free, 33 @37 30 @31 35 @36 
Southern, 32 @35 2; @29 33° @34 
Territory ordinary (scoured basis), 
Fine, 36 @37 31 @32 36 @37 
Medium, 33 @34 28 @29 31 @32 
Col and New Mexico, 
Improved, 2 @l4 12 @14 1 @I7 
Coarse and carpet, 10 @Il2 10 @l2 1244@1434 
Foreign wools, 
Australian combing, 22 @28 24 @2B 20 @24 
Australian clothing, 20 @24 20 @24 18 @20 
N Zealand combing, 20 @24 19 @20 18 @lg9 
Cape Colony clothing, 12 @I15 10 @13 14 @15 


The future of the market naturally depends 
very largely upon 
tariff legislation. 
While it is true that 
many believe the ad- 
vanciug tendency just 
now, especially in the 
west, is a little too 
rapid, the fact remains 
that the situation 
favors a further upturn 
in values. <As for the 
new tariff, this is the 
subject of acrimonious 
debate in congress and 
might have been ex- 
pected. Not alone 
manufacturing inter- 
ests, but many of the 
minority party insist 
the 11@12¢ duty entire- 
ly too high, and are 
working for modifica- 
tions. While imports 
of wool, duty free, 
are now large (ap- 
proximating 21,000, - 
000 lbs in January) 
they have been only 
moderate up to New 
Year’s. The February 
and March movement 
continues very liberal. 
During seven months 
ending January, 
however, total imports were scant 79 million 
pounds, against nearly 153 millions the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. During the first 
11 weeks of this year Boston alone sold 
84,400,000 Ibs wool (32 millions foreign) ac- 
cording to the Commercial Bulletin, against 
only 37,300,000 lbs (of which 144 were foreign) 
same period a year ago. 
cL 

Shires at Good Prices in England.—The re- 
cent sale of Shire horses belonging to Mr Free- 
man-Mitford of Moreton-in-Marsh, included 
some noteworthy animals. The aged mare 
Chance,the recipient of no end of prizes, made 
$950, going to Mr Crisp, who also bought an- 
other old favorite, Lockington Beauty, aged 
18, for 325. The top figure was Saxongill, 
which passed to Lord Rothschild for 1500, and 
Lord Vernlam gave 1050 for a yearling filly, 
Chant of Batsford. Madrigal, the dam of 
Mr Muntz’s mare Melody,Capt Duncombe got 
for $1000. The great struggle of the sale was 
between Mr Grandage and Lord Middleton 
for the stallion Menestrel, six years old, sire 
Hitchin Conqueror, dam Madrigal, which 
fetched 2800. The total of the sale was 19,560, 
an average of 1320 for the nine stallions and 
523 for the 15 mares and fillies. 

Polled Durham Cattle —R. A. E. wants ad- 
dress of breeders. A. E. & C. I. Burleigh, 
Mazon, Ill; J. H. Miller, Mexico, Ind; J. M. 
Hughes, Marshalltown, Ia. 
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The Best Climbers. 


Oo. P. NEWTON, RHODE ISLAND. 


The youthful notion that Mother Nature 
made the vines, trailers and climbers last to 
beautify and harmonize ber more preten- 
tious works, somehow clings strongly to me 
in manhood. It seems to me this tenderly 
poetic climax of creation should give to mor- 
tals inspiration to modesty, imperishable af- 
fection and undying faith. The old farmhouse 
porch of early memory boasted no shading 
Vines to relieve its monotonous architecture, 
and yet there were three wooden pillars in- 
viting improvement. Well did I know where 
a thicket of Celastrus scandens, the old-fash- 
ioned bittersweet, grew down in the vale 
where the sweet waters of Sugar brook 
hurried along to the Quinebaug. It was 
there, under the dark, green foliage, I found 
the brown partridge’s nest. When Mother 
Partridge took her family away upin the big 
timber, I took away some of the celastrus and 
the transplantation was successful. Of course 
the pretty vines could not thrive in artificial 
surroundings. The inquisitive hens under- 
mined one, the horse ate another, and my 
father needed the third to remind me of the 
eighth commandment abeut the time Farmer 
Munro’s pears were in season. Looking at 
tae bare porch and desolate pillars, I resolved 
some day, please God, I would own a little 
cottage, have a sweet little wife, plenty of 
nice boys and a vine-clad piazza. All these 
ambitions have been realized. But I will 
give a recipe for the last requirement only. 

Don't take advice from the nurseryman. 
The colored plates gotten ont by seed and 
plant dealers are often a delusion and a snare. 
Don’t do as I did. I will tell you why. I 
began with Celastrus scandens. It grows too 
slowly. Wisteria 1s too coarse and the blooms 
have no fragrance. Ampelopsis quinquefolia 
grows rapidiy, but is the special breeding 
ground tor aphis and big green worms. Akebia 
quinata has brown blooms deliciously 
sweet but cannot endure our cold winters. 
Bignonia grandiflora is better for a gateway. 
English ivy withers in our March winds and 
it was left for the mountains of far away 
Japan to make the most desirable additions 
to our list of climbers. Surpassing our native 
vines in exceeding hardiness, excelling them 
all in grace of habit, pushing out its glossy 
green leaves very early and holding them 
strongly and untarnished until Christmas, 
Hall’s honeysuckle, or, as the books have it, 
Lonicera Halleana, stands unrivalled. Well- 
nourisbed plants are covered nearly the entire 
season with a wealth of most delicious bloom. 
The plant deserves a place in every home 
and repays the slightest attention with the 
most generous returns. 

In Clematis paniculata, we have possibili- 
ties for outdoor adornment not possessed by 
any other plant known in our latitude. Ex- 
cept during the few years just passed, it was 
unknown in New England. Yet it has gained 
a hold in the estimation of lovers of the beau- 
tiful which will not soon be lost. This plant 
has met every expectation, and in rapidity 
and strength of growth, unique style of cling- 
ing to any support, in profusion and beauty 
of bloom, surpasses by farall known climbers. 

A piazza 7x24 ft fronts our cottage. All 
along the base and over the balustrade honey- 
suckle is thickly entwined—a perfect screen 
against the sun’s hot rays. Thousands of 
white and straw colored buds open all the 
summer long. Itisthe homeof honey bee 
and humming bird. The morning air, per- 
fume-laden, steals into open windows. The 
evening breeze is heavy with perfume and 
sleep is sweet and restful with such sur- 
roundings. Up the pillars and all along the 
overhang, Clematis paniculata pushes its smi- 
Jax-like tendrils, drooping in graceful fes- 
toons down the intervening space. Tens of 
thousands of buds began to open the last of 
August and for two months the effect was ex- 
tremely beautiful. The pure white starlike 
flowers grow in panicles. They are delicious- 
ly sweet scented, the rich odor somewhat re- 
seimbling a mixture of pond lily and lemon 
verbena, very aromatic and refreshing. The 
blossoms are very desirable for vases, bonu- 
quets and cemetery work. 

Here, then, within reach of all, are two de- 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


sirable plants combining hardiness, beauty, 
fragrance, freedom from insect pests, rapidity 
of increase and ease in handling. Procure 
strong plants of the nearest reliable dealer. 
Put out in rich soil, feed and water generous- 
ly, aud you will be greatly rejoiced in after 
years when you have plenty of blooms to cut 
freely for your church, the sick room, the 
aged, and for the merry troops of children who 
pause to admire your specialty and thus in- 
sensibly but surely learn to know something 
of our Heavenly Father who seeks in so many 
ways to remind us of His Jove and care, 





Making Berry Crates and Stands. 
PB. A. WOOD, MICHIGAN. 


My crates and stands are somewhat differ- 
ent from those in general use. I have ‘‘count- 
ed the cost’’ as to buying berry crates and 
boxes ready-made or making them myself, and 





BERRY CRATE. PICKER’S STAND. 


I have concluded that I can make them the 
cheapest, providing I do the work during the 
winter season, when time is less valuable than 
later on. My crates are made from lath for 
the sides and bottoms, and one-half inch 
lumber for the ends. It takes 44 laths, which, 
at 10c per bunch of 50, cost in exact figures 
9-10c, but allowing for waste, say lc. For 
the ends one-inch lumber, ten inches wide, 
ripped into 4-inch stuff, will cost about $16 
per thousand. The end pieces are 95x10 inches 
square, so that a board 16 ft long will make 40 
end pieces, with a very little waste,which will 
make them cost aboutJe per crate. So that 
the whole cost for a crate is not far from 2e; 
and as I cannot estimate my time as being 
worth much, I do not figure it in. 

Some may think [I ama little particular 
when I say that I smooth each strip of lath 
with a jack plane, but I aim better satisfied 
with the looks of the crates, as 1t gives them 
a cleaner appearance, which is everything 
in selling fruit, as ‘‘cleanliness is profitable- 
ness’? in this business. I have each crate 
stamped with my name and address, and 
when I sell my berries the understanding is, 
the crates are to be returned; of course were 
I to ship, I would do differently; but, so far, 
TIT have had ‘‘home consumption’’ enough to 
use all I produce. 

My picking stands are as light and strong 
as possible. T make a frame 8} inches square, 
of 5-8x1} inch strips, with 4 strips of laths for 
the bottom; for handles, I procure bales from 
old pails, or else make thein from No 9 wire; 
these I fasten rigidly to opposite sides of 
stands. These will hold 4 boxes or gqts, and 
are as handy and light as any I have ever 
seen. SofarI have purchased the matenal 
for my boxes and manufactured them myself, 
using a magnetic tack hammer to handle and 
drive the tacks. These boxes are not as strong 
as those made by a stapling machine, but 
are the ‘‘next thing best.’’ As soon as my 
business warrants it, I shall purchase one of 
these machines for my own use. 


~ I 


American Seedlings and Russians, 
EDSON GAYLORD, IOWA. 


T have very little confidence in seedlings or 
Russians which have come to us since 1885 or 
of any other seedling tree or variety which 
had passed through the winter of ’85 compara- 
tively unharmed. Top working, if properly 
done, will provide a much shorter and prac- 
tical road to success. Nearly all of the so- 
called seedlings which are now being boomed 
and sold at extravagant prices over the north- 
west have been grown under unusually favor- 
able conditions; otherwise, they would have 
disappeared long ago. 

Further, there is nothing to show that these 
seedlings are any more hardy than Parry Rus- 
sett, Wealthy or Plumb’s Cider. I can show in- 
dividual trees of the above varieties which 
came through the season ot 1885 and are as 





large and sound as any of the new se¢ dlings 
now being sold at extravagant prices. [yp 


fact, I know of whole orchards in first 
condition. The direct cause of success wi 





these seedlings is due to their favorable lova- 
tions and surroundings. Had these seedlingg 
been compelled to encounter the same condi- 
tions that millions of other trees have, they 
would have died years ago. , 
——— 

Cultivation of Blackberries.—This fruit re. 
quires a good soil, which is given thorough 
cultivation. Set on land slightly elevated 


and well drained. If covered with water any 
length of time after being laid down, the 
canes will rot, resulting in a loss of the pre. 
vious season’s growth. In setting a 1 

plantation, mark off the rows eight feet part. 
After one year set cedar posts at each end of 
the row and at intervals of about 66 feet. 
Stretch wires and attach them to these posts. 
There should be a wire on each side of the 
row. When the new canes are three feet high, 
pinch off the tip,so that laterals will start out 
along the stem and form a bushy top. At the 
end of season cut out and remove all old wood 
and just before the ground freezes lay all 
down and cover lightly with earth It will 
pay to use a plow after the bushes are down. 
Throw a furrow toward the row, then plow 
a space between the rows. In the spring, plow 
again and the soil will be in good condition 


for the following summer. Give a liberal 
dressing of stable manure as often as possi- 


ble, applying it broadcast over the entire field. 
[A. S. Crooker. 

Girdling Fruit Trees.—-There is a common 
opinion that girdling, or the removal of a 
small ring of bark from a limb or the body 
of the tree, willinduce fruiting the coming 
season, as the sap coming back from the 
blossom is retarded and blossom buds are 
formed for the next season. The common 
practice is to remove a ring of bark Mr 
Dart, however, advises removing a spiral and 
finds that this gives better satisfaction from 
the fact that there 1s less danger of injuring 
the tree. To make a barren tree bloom, gird- 
ling should be done the last of July or the 
first week in August. About the only excuse 
for this practice is when itis desired to in- 
duce early fruiting, so as torlearn the value of 
@ variety as soon as possible. Cut out one- 
fourth inch of bark around some branch that 
will be removed anyhow in pruning. This 
has been practiced by experimenters, but it 
invariably results in causing a dead spot difii- 
cult to heal over when the branch is finally 
removed. It is generally agreed that the 
spiral system of girdling is the most satisfac- 
tory.—{ Duane Cook, Minn. 

The Three Great Strawberries.—I fear many 
introducing strawberries are tempted to make 
money out of the new varieties by pufling 
them up to be the bestin the world. I have 
had 17 years’ experience and sincerely be- 
lieve there have been only three great berries 
introduced meriting the praise they got. They 
are the Haverland, Bubach No 5 and Warfield. 
Nobody will mistake if he plants these, and 
uses suitable pollenizers with them. Lovett 
is a good companion for Haverland,and Bran- 
dywine goes well with Bubach and Warfield. 
The William Belt is now being boomed. I 
got the fever to purchase a half dozen for $5, 
two years ago. My fever has subsided from 
white heat down to zero. A number here 
have tested it thoroughly on different soils, 
and it rusts so much it is worthless.—[C. E. 
Willison, Fairfield Co, O. 


Possibilities for the Citrus Crops.—When the 
inferior portion of our lemon and orange 
crops, or the surplus of merchantable fruit, if 
such there be, is profitably utilized through 
the distillation of essential oils, another new 
industry will be apermanency. According 
to valuable figures compiled by the N Y Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter, the imports into the 
U S of oil of lemon have increased from 65,000 
lbs in ’72 to 235,000 lbs in ’84, andin recent 
years averaging 160,000 to 200,000 lbs annually, 
the price meanwhile following the downward 
course of so many other commodities. Ant- 
nual imports of oil of orange approximate 
35,000 lbs. 





Brighter Prospects for Farming. 


At a recent meeting of some 200 farmers and 
fruit growers of the Hudson river valley the 
general opinion expressed was that better 
times are surely coming to those who conform 
to the changed conditions of demand and sup- 


ply of farm and garden products. But the 
day will never return when inferior stuff can 
pe sold) at paying prices. Only the best is 
wanted now. The problem to be solved 4s 
how to produce better crops, more of them, 


and at less expense. Many farmers have al- 
ready solved it to their own satisfaction, by 
giving the best of care to their growing crops, 
and by supplying them with all the available 
plant food—no more nor less—than they re- 
quire for their best development. There is no 
wore extravagant, so called, economy than 
trying to cheat your land. If you want a pay- 
jug return from it you must treat it fairly and 
honestly. A cheap, bogus fertilizer, under 
whatever name it may be sold, can never 
compare in its results with a first-class, high- 
grade fertilizer from a reliable manufacturer. 
The highest grade fertilizers are always the 
most profitable. In our own experience with 
nearly all the leading brands of fertilizers,ex- 
tending through a period of over 30 years, we 
have found the Mapes manures invariably sat- 
isfactory in every instance, in the garden as 
wellas in the field, orchard and meadow. 
When judiciously and intelligently used they 
never fail to return more than _ their cost, in 
increased and better yield. The records of 
the famous American Agriculturist crop con- 
tests, the results of the experiments of the 
Connecticut and other experiment stations, 
and the experiences of hundreds of farmers 
recorded in our columns furnish ample and 
convincing proofs of the correctness of this 


assertion. 
ed ee 


Quarantining the Orange Worm—The di:cov- 
ery of the orange worm (Trypeta ludens) in 
fruit imported from Morelos, Mexico, has 
aroused the fears of growers in southern Cali- 
fornia, and active measures are being taken 
to prevent the introduction of this destructive 
pest. The county horticultural commission- 
ers and quarantine guardians are keeping an 
active wateh, and stringent measures are be- 
ing taken to prevent the introduction of fruit 
from the infested district. The horticultural 
commissioners of southern California want 
the California system of inspecting plants, 
trees, shrubs, fruit, etc, from foreign points 
made general and a bill with this in view has 
been sent to congress. The bill as drafted 
provides that all such imports shall be ad- 
mitted only at such ports of entry and under 
such regulations as may be provided by the 
ecretary of agriculture in concurrence with 
the secretary of the treasury. Infested plants 
or fruit may be shipped back or destroyed as 
the inspector may determine. Importers are 
required to notify the inspector of the arrival 
of stock within 12 hours after its receipt, and 
the failure to do this, or an attempt to dispose 
of foreign grown stock without a certificate of 
inspection, is made punishable by fine or im- 
prisunment. The measure has the indorse- 
ment of the fruit growers of California and of 
many of the leading entomologists of the 
United States. In a recent report from Mr 
Craw, state quarantine guardian at San Fran- 
cisco, it is,shown that over one-half the plants 
received at that city from Australia, China, 
Japan, Central America, the Sandwich is- 
lands and other points were infested with in- 
sect pests, the larger part of which were new 
in the state. These were forbidden entry and 
in most cases were destroyed. 


The Colder the Sap is kept, the better will 
be the colour and flavor. Even the freezing of 
the sap does no harm, but if there come sev- 
eral days of warm weather the goods will de- 
teriorate in consequence, even though there 
may be ice in the tubs. It is rise in tempera- 
ture that does the harm. All sugarmakers 
Wwillremember the week of warm days a 
few seasons since, and how tart and acid our 
Sytup was, all in consequence of the high 
temperature. The sap simply soured in the 
trees before being drawn. Ice should be 
kept in our store tubs all the season.—[{Tim 
othy Wheeler, Lamoille Co, Vt. 
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OUR NEW 1897 FLOWER SEED OFFER! 


toleain of FLOWER SEEDS 
2° vaiates, FREE! 


An Unparalleled Offer 
by an Old-Established 
and Reliable Publish- 
» ing House! THE LADIES’ 
fava WORLD isa larg ye, 24-] 6 
column il 
for ladies and the 1e family circl 
with elegant cover pr 
It is devoted S 
Ladies’ Fancy 
tion, Housekeepir 
Hygiene, Juvenile Be ding, 
culture, etc. To introduce this charming 
; ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes whe 
it is notealready taken, we now make the foll lowing 
colossal offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty 
Cents in silver or stamps, we will send The 
Ladies’ World for Six Months, and to each subscriber 
we will also send, Free ane perees, a large and maqnt- 
cent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, 306 
Jarieties, as follows: 

x Packet Single Dahlia. Re-~, 
markable for great variety and brilliaacy 
of coloring, large size and fine form. § 
Blooms from June to October, 

1 packet Cosimos (mized), com- § 
prising all colors and shades, from 
purest white to deep crimson. The 
flowers are large, beautifully formed, 
and borne in great numbers in the fall. 

rpacket Mignonette, the 

most delightfully fragrant of all flowers, 
easily grown and invaluable for cutting. o lia . 

tpacket Disheloth Gourd, An ornamental climber 

of rapid growth, producing large yellow flowers and long 

green fruit, the inside of which is used as a sponge or dishc e 

x packet Eckford Sweet Peas. Fifty named vz 

oak including the most recent introductions, such as A/ 

Eckford, Captivation, Crown Jewel, Littie Dorrit 

1 packet Comet Aster (mized). *A superb new variety, 
with large double flowers, having incurved petals, resembling 
finest chrysanthemums. = mixture 
includes all the beautiful colors 

And Three Hundred Other Varie- 
ties, including Fireball Dianthus, 
Venus Looking Glass, Phlox Drum- 
mondii, Finest Poppy, — lia, 
Lobb’s Nasturtiums, Ice ant, 
Thunbergia, Candytuft, French . 
sam, nae Stock, Crimson E ye 
Hibiscus, Lilliput Marigolc i, Sa 
glossis, Forget-Me-Not, Mourn 
Bride, Choice Pansies, Verben 

: Chrysanthemums, Finest Asters, Cy" 
press Vine, Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Striped Petunia, etc., 

Re member, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for | Six 
Months, and this entire magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up by a first-class Seed 
House and warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how 
many flower seeds you have purchased for this season, you 
cannot afford to miss this wonderful offer. We guarantee 
every subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will 
refund your money and make you a present of the seeds if you 
are not entirely satisfied. his offer is reliable. Do not 
confound it with the catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous 
persons. * We have been established over 20 years, and refer to 
the Commercial Agencies as to our responsibility. Six sub- 
scriptions and six Seed Collections sent for $1.00. Address, 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 
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Finest flavor ; large and solid. , 
Bear enormously. Donald’s 
Elmira Asparagus Roots; 6 
new production of rare merit. 
Greensboro Peach, Japan 
Plums, Small Fruits, Tenn. 
Peach Seed. CataloguceyREE 
HABRISON’S NURSERIES, BERLIN, MD. 









Have p read AY FE R T $2.50 to $65.00. 


Beats them all. 

Don’t buy till 

ou see them. 

‘end YE R ‘or ar free cata.A hare 


vest for agts, writetoday. H.B.R R,Johnstown,O. 
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YOUR LITTLE GARDEN, 


** Incomparable” collection of Sweet Peas, 17 types, not 
mixed, 75 cents. Plant now. Dwarf Early Cosmos, *Dawn,” 
25c., rare. “Vesuvius” Nasturtium, brilliant fiery rose, 
25c. Catalogue free. P 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia. 





Vineless Sweet Potatoes 


Tuber and Plants, 


McKINLEY’S CHOICE (no one else 
has them), and GOLD COIN PRO- 
LIFIC (no yams). 

Address, with stamp for full 
instructions, the original intro- 
ducer and grower, 


6 CAMERER, Madison, Jeff, Co. Ind, 





{Cut Copyrighted.] 





LET US SUPPLY YOU WITH YOUR.... 


4me_ VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 


We crow a full line of all the desirable varieties. We 
offer Tomato, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery aid Sweet 
Potato plants at 25 cents per 100; $1.25 per 1,000. For 
prices on large quantities, please apply to 


R. VINCENT, JR., & SON, White Marsh, Md. 


Mention American Agriculturist when you write. 


EVERGREENS, 


Largeststockin Amer 
ica, including 


Colorado Blue Spruce 
f= and Douglas Spruce 












.| HALLS PAV ORITE 
THE COMING NEW STRAW BERRY. 
It defies competition. 40 other kinds. Rasp- 
berries, blackberries, Asparagus Roots,etc. 
HEADQUARTERS for second-crop 
seed Potatoes. Double crop and earlier 
than northern seed. Catalogue free. 

J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. Ve have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices tor. car load lots 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


FRESH SEEDS. 


Mixed Grasses, Alfalfa, Field Peas, Mangel-Wurzel, Car- 
rots, Turnips and other Field Seeds. 

A FEW YOUNG J©KSEYS of the Coomassie-Ona 
blood. 

SOLID COIN SILVER MILKING TUBES for 
sore and obstructed teats and hard milking cows, 

Price 50c by mail. WM. CROZIER, Northport, N.Y. 


iY PUMPS 


et—barrel. Continuous stream 
Best for orchard, garden, 
house. 175,000 sold. Have every im- 
Hx. paid: § Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
aid: No.1, tin, @1.60; No.2, iron, $23 

. all brass, $4. Catalogue free. Agents 
os. W. M. Johuston & Co, Box’ 32, Canton, 0. 


SPRAY. te’) 


PERFECT AGITATORS. Ho o scorching 
foliage. No leather or rubber valves. Twelve 
styles of Spray Pumps. Catalogue FREe. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Market St., Lockport, N. Y.| 


op RAY PUMpg | 


21 STYLES. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on — raving fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. 


WM. STAHL, oumoy, LL. = 
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are unusually hardy and vigorous. 






Campbell’s Early Grapes without eating the seeds. 
easily separated without making the ‘tongue sore, as common grapes do. 


CAMPBELL’S EARLY GRAPES 


Largest clusters, finest quality. Ripen early and keep late. 


h eal 
piconets GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, NEW YORK. 






The pulp is sweet to centre, so the seeds are 






Elegant Catalogue free. 
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Kaffir Corn Gaining in Favor. 

{nother year’s experience with this dry- 
weather crop has justified the claims of its 
friends and put to flight its enemies. All 
over that section of the United States west of 
the Mississippi river where Indian corn fails 
occasionally, kaffir corn was more largely 
grown than ever before during the season of 
1896. The yield was larger than ever and as 
farmers become more and more familiar with 
cultivating and handling the crop, the early 
objections gradually disappear. Of course, 
last season was not marked by drouth except 
in limited areas, but in Texas, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and particularly Oklahoma,dry weath- 
er did some damage to Indian corn, but failed 
to hurt the Kafitir. 

There is some objection on the score of diffi- 
culty in enring when it is cut as hay, or put 
into shocks, as is Indian corn. As a rule, in 
the where it is most largely grown, 
rains are not at all frequent during harvest 
time, and in addition the atmosphere has pe- 
culiar drying properties, so that experienced 
growers find nothing to complain of. The 
stalks make a high grade of forage and the 
grain,when ground,is excellént for stock feed 
and in a number of cases kaftir meal bas been 
made into acceptabie bread. Broadcasted 
fielis are cut and harvested as hay but wheie 
the corn is planted in rows it is usually cut 
and shocked, remaining in the field until thor- 
oughly dry, after which 1t is stacked. 

The ground is prepared as for an 
crop of corn. Drill in the seed so that there 
will be a stalk about every six or ten inches. 
As the young plant is exceedingly tender, it 
is best to delay planting until the ground has 
been thoroughly warmed, so that rapid, vigor- 
ous growth will take place. Cultivate as corn, 
striving to keep down all weeds, and retain a 
dust mulch. The red kaftircorn is the most 
satisfactory variety, except in Oklahoma, 
where the white is favored. Other kinds 
have good qualities and if the grain is want- 
ed for meal a white seeded variety should be 
chosen. 


sections 


ordinary 


What Tomatoes Shall I Raise? 


J. J. H. GREGORY, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


Probably hundreds of thousands of farmers, 
market gardeners and mechanics with their 
little gardens to cultivate, are trying to decide 
this question about these days. It was this 
that brought two enterprising men a trip of 70 
miles to my experimental grounds last season, 
to see if among the 45 varieties growing there 
they could find a better than the Canada Vic- 
tor that they had been raising for the very 
early market, where tomatoes bring $6 and 
upwards per bushel. To decide the question 
intelligently, one must first decide just what 
he wants. If above all things an early sort, 
then ‘‘First of All’’ is the kind for him: if 
early and good cropping quality beside, then 
**Canada Victor’’ is a good sort, but if he 
must have it regular in shape as well as early, 
then ‘‘Bond's Early Minnesota’’ will be the 
choice. If, on the other hand,he must have it 
of good size as well®as regular, then he will 
reject all these three varieties, with their ex- 
tra earliness, and take one of which the Im- 
perial is a very good type, it being regular in 
form, of good market size and medium early. 
If the sine qua non is a tomato not only regu- 
lar but spherical in shape, then the Livingston 
varieties will be the foraging ground. All of 
these are good market sort and good croppers, 
and the Stone is as good as any of them. 

If an excellent all-around tomato for home 
use is the object, then Optimus would be de- 
sirable, which has all the good traits combin- 
ed, with the single exception that it is a little 
below the size desirable for a market sort. If 
the largest size that ean be found in a regular 
shaped tomato is wanted, the Mikado is the 
kind for us. If one wants a great cropper or a 
small sized vine, and is willing to take the 
risk of its cracking badly and _ greening 
around the stem should the weather prove un- 
propitious, there 1s no better variety than 
Belmont. If vaneties are desired whose vine 
will occupy the smallest possible space, then 
either the Dwarf Champion or Aristocrat 
should havea place. These differ in color 
only, the Champion being purple and the 
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Aristocrat scarlet. Their fruit is round asa 
ball but-each needs high manuring to bring 
it to market size. If a variety is wanted 
that above all things is not liable to crack, in 
my experience there is none better than the 
Puritan, the shape, size and yield of which 
are excellent; the one objection to it being its 
lateness. If I were asked what one variety 
for both market and home use I would select 
out of the entire lot tested in the experimen- 
tal plot and combining in the largest propor- 
tion all the most desirable traits, I should in- 
cline to select the Ignotum. There were 
other fine varieties in the experimental lot, 
but those I have given are the best type of 
their class. 


Swiss Chard. 


It seems strange that this generally useful 
and valuable vegetable shorld not have found 
a place in every farm garden. It is a form of 
beet in which the leaves are the only part 
used, the roots being small and fibrous. The 
general culture of the plant is much like that 
of the ordinary beet with the exception that 
it requires more room, as the foliage of each 
plant makes a good sized bush. For boiled 
salad or greens, the young plants pulied out 
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SWISS CHARD. 


Re-engraved from Vermont Experiment Station 
Bulletin 54. 

when thinning the main crop are most suita- 
ble, or she blades of the larger leaves may be 
used for the purpose. But the best and most 
valuable part of the plant is its large pure 
white stem or midrib of the leaf. These are 
cut into small pieces, stewed and served with 
a white sauce,as used with asparagus and cel- 
ery. This is one of the most prolific crops in 
existence, as only the outer leaves are pulled 
off for use, and new ones are growing from 
the heart in rapid succession. Moreover, it 
is avery ornamental piant, the variegated 
forms of which are well adapted for grouping 
in lawns or flower gardens. 


The Conservative English Farmer. 


After much complaint from English ap. 
riculturists relating to excessive local fre ghts 
some of the railroads there have app ‘rently 
made efforts to co-operate with producers, but 
with indifferent success. The L and N W 
railway, one of the most important systems 
in England and Scotland, called upon farmers 
and shippers througn agents, offering special] 
low rates for all shipments of not k 
two tons. There was little response d re. 
newed efforts were made. Low il rates 
and improved service to distributing markets 
were offered for large quantities. Seventy 
canvassers were employed to investigatejthe 
situation, and nothing was accomplished. Ip. 
spectors were then sent out from headquarters 
and over 100,000 English farmers were inter. 
viewed. The result is officially summarized as 
follows: (a) Number in favor of combination 
exceedingly few, and no general apparent de. 
sire to have the present system of dealing with 
their produce modified; (b) more than half 
showed absolute indifference; (c) to a large 
extent the traflic is already provided for by 
low rates, as to which no complaint was 
made; (d) much of the produce, as might be 
expected, is taken by wagon road to neigh. 
boring market towns: (e) a _ considerable 
part is bought by ‘‘middlemeu,’’ who visit 
the districts and pay the railway charges 
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Practical Pointers. 

A great trouble with the generality of farm. 
ers lies in the fact that they are willing to 
get along the easiest way, to drift with the 
tide. When everything is favorable and no 
extra effort is required, they get along fairly 
well, but when low prices or depressions in 
business come,they are too apt to grumble,de- 
nounce their business and blame 
for such a condition of things, and keep right 
on doing the same as they have 
ing no extra exertion to counteract 
circumstances. What would be the fate 
mariner who would oniy sail when 
were clear and the winds fair?—{Mrs Alpheus 
Richardson, Kennebec Co, Me. 
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I tried to pass on the left a 
the same direction. and collided with an- 
other team, which had the right of way; I 
paid the bill. Had I passed on the right of the 
team ahead I could not possibly have collid- 
ed, and I have concluded that to pass _ every- 
thing on the right avoids all accidents as far 
as I am concerned.—[C. W. B., Wayne Co, 
- 2 

Your paper is A No1 and should be _ in the 
hands of every farmer. It is as 
‘*Webster’s’’ to the English language.—/M. 
Kennedy, Bureau Co, Ill. 
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Bernardston rural free delivery route 
reaches 88 families. I am told this is on 4 
paying basis for the government, and see n0 
reason why it should not be permanent. 
Farmers are benefited who had not been able 
to have daily mail, and as we get more ac- 
customed to it the tendency will be to 1- 
crease patronage.—[R. H. Cushman, Franklin 
Co, Mass. 
ago where 
with murder. 
selecf a jury 


I was drawn on jury a 
three prisoners were 
There were 200 men drawn to 
of 12. Of course many were excused by the 
judge; the commonwealth accepted 76 men 
as qualified to sit, but the defense lawyer, 
who had every man’s pedigree, religion, p0 
litical and moral history all written down in 
his big book, gave his clients the wink and 
challenge was the word until they exhausted 
66 challenges and the whole 200 men and had 
found only 10 considered sound to trust theif 
case to. That day cost Middlesex Co $200 
or more to get 10 jurors to try three foreign 
drunken murderers. Is there any justice 12 
such actions as that; is it any wonder our 
taxes are high and expenses on the increase? 
[W. D. Hinds, Middlesex Co, Mass. 
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A Generous Offer.—I have had considerable 
experience with kaftir corn and believe it the 
greatest new plant of modern times. As 4 
grain and forage plant it has no equal. It}8 
@ great drouth resister, especially adapted 
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to semi-arid districts, yet thrivesin all cli- 


mates equally as well as corn or sorghum. 
For culinary purposes it makes bread quite 
equ il to graham and pancakes as palatable 


: te . f 
as buckwheat. Live stock do as well on it as 


on corn and if there is anything that will 
make a hen lay two eggs a day it 1s kaffir 


corn. I have quite a lot of white and red 
kaflir corn seed,which, to aid in its more gen- 
eral introduction, I will donate free in 4-lb 
packages to anyone who will send me 4e in 
stamps to cover pustage.—|Joseph U. Fry, 
Grenola, Kan. 


A Handy Garden Line.—The accompanying 
jliustration represents a convenient method 
of stretching a garden line so that a second 
row can be planted without walking back to 
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| 1 LINE WITH PINS. LYING FLAT 


| | Fig./. 
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the starting puint. The line is stretched as 
in Figure 2. The long pin @ at the left is set 
firmly inthe ground. The short pin 6 is left 
lying flat. The short pin } at right of line is 
putin place and the long pin a near it is 
driven in firmly on the end of the next row, 
and the line stretched. Begin planting at the 
right and on finishing the first row, pull up 
the stake a at the left and draw on the line 
hard enough to pull out the short stake at 
the right. Straighten out the line and set 
stakes fur next row. It will be seen that the 
planter has ouly to pull up the pin at the end 
and stretch his line for the next row, setting 
the long pin forward each time for another 
row.—|W. T. Kirkman. 

An Opinion on Potatoes.—During the past 
three seasons northern farmers have anticipat- 
ed a rise in the latter part of April and May 
but have missed it. Potatoes go out lower 
than they could have been sold in the fall. I 
think there are scarcely enough potatves to 
last at present prices, and if would not sur- 
prise me to see the tubers tail out at fair rates, 
especially if the spring should be backward 
in the south. Two weeks late on new _ pota- 
toes means the consumption of a great many 
old ones in the north.—[{iL. K. Sutton, Column- 
bus, Ohio. 





4INE STRETCHED. 





Value of Sweet Corn.—I am somewhat sur- 
prised that farmers are so slow to find out the 
value of sweet corn over field corn for feed- 
ing purposes. A few years ago some farmers 
in New York state made a test of its fatten- 
ing properties and concluded one acre of 
sweet corn, if fed when green, worth two 
acres of field corn. It is the sweetness of 
Stalk and ear that makes the difference. 
Even when it gets ripe, the fodder is far supe- 
rior to field corn, especially for milk cows. 
The ripe corn mixed with one-fifth sunflower 
seed wili make your hens lay all through the 
Winter, providing you have a warm shelter 
for them.- [J. H. Naile, Van Wert Co, O. 


Soluble Phosphates.—In reply to Mr Reim- 
lin’s inquiry, I will say that any of the three 
following phosphates are soluble, but would 
Tecommend the last because it is cheaper: 
phosphate, ammonium  pbhos- 
phate, and sodium phosphate. If he wishes 
to use in quantity, it will be cheaper for him to 
buy bone black and treat with sulphuric acid 
to render soluble. The substances mentioned 
nm practically all soluble.—[Prof P. G. Hol- 
den, Ill. 


Dipotassium 


Sowing Millet Seed.—When sown for hay, 
from three pecks to one bushel of millet 
Seed should be used to the acre. Ifa smalier 
quantity is sown the hay is apt to be too 
Coarse for best quality. 


As to the Future of Potatoes, something de- 
pends upon the season; should our southern 
new crop be late, a little better price can be 
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expected, otherwise we think they 
hard. Quantity of old in growers’ 

doubt quite large. We are getting 
our supply from Michigan where at 
station prices are 9@1lic P bu.—[P. J. 
Cincinnati. 


recent bulletin sent out by Delaware agricul- 
tural experiment station, rolling seed pota- 
toes in sulphur previous to planting consider- 
ably diminishes the amount of scab in the 
resulting crop when grown upon land appar- 
ently free from scab. Aiso, that the applica- 
tion of sulphur, one tablespoonful to each 
plant at the time of setting, diminishes con- 
siderably the amount of black rotin the sweet 
potato. 





Horse Beans or Field Beans.—Amateur 
Farmer, SC: There are several varieties of 
these beans which are grown extensively in 
England and on the continent of Europe, but 
they have never become popular in this coun- 
try. They do not stand well cur hot dry sea- 
sons. The ripe beans are used in a manner 
similar to our lima beans. As a green crop 
to plow under, they cannot be compared with 
the co mon southern cowpeas. 





Wild Mustard.—P. C. O., Albany Co, N Y: 
This is one of the most obstinate weeds of our 
fielus; the seeds, being of great vitality, re- 
main in the ground for several years and 
come up as soon as the soil is turned up 
again. If only a few straggling plants appear, 
and they are cut off before they go to seed, 
this will greatly diminish the probability of 
others coming afterwards, but in fields which 
are thickly infested, the best method is to 
thoroughly summer fallow the ground. 





Coastwise Potato Freights—Up to the begin- 
ning of last season the rate of freight on 
southern potatoes destined for northern mar- 
kets was from Newport News 2 to 7c per bbl 
lower than on potatoes shipped south. For 
some months, however, the tariff has been 
the same, 25c per bbl between New York and 
Newport News and Richmond; Petersburg 
freiglits 2c more. Maine potatoes are shipped 
from Portland to Boston at llc per bbi. 





Cranberries for Canada.—In ’96, 
from the U 8 to Canadian points 
bu, Quebec and Ontario getting the 
this small supply. 


shipments 
were 17,000 
bulk of 





Peppermint Oil is reported in moderate de- 
mand in N Y with sales in tins at $1 15@1 30 
per lb, bottled oil usual premium. 


No Coal Tar! 











WARRANTED PURELY VEGETABLE. 


See Bulletin No. 13, 
Department of Agriculture, Pennsylvania. 


The Celebrated Thatcher’s 
Orange Butter Color 


Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma at 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, from 
the analysis of the Government Chemists and Ex- 
perts; also Thatcher's Cream Cheese Color. For 
circulars and price lists, send your address to 


THE THATCHER MANUF’G CO., Potsdam, N. Y. 
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More Potash 


in the fertilizers applied on the farm means 
larger and better yields of crops, permanent 
improvement of the soil and 


More Money 


in the farmer’s pocket. 


All about Potash —theresults of its use by actual 
experiment on the best farms in the United States —is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York., 














A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Carden 


Crop. Supplied in car- 
wooD load lots, direct from Ca- 
, . nadian storehouses, in 
Po bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
der personal supervision. 

) Guaranteed uality and 
NN )t, weight. Write for free pam- 
(OU Pye’ phiet and price-list. 

4 


Se, ,_ F.R. LALOR. 
— Box 46, Dunnville, Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & CO. 
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Buy a Buggy 


@ carriage, a pheton, or a vehicle of 
any sort from us and you get the bene- 
fit of first price, and a personal guar- 
antee of reliability. We sell only our 
own work, and stand responsible for 
every vehicle that leaves our factory. 
You can buy direct by mail as safely 
as you can deal with the U. S. Treas- 
ury. Illustrated Catalogue and price 
list free. Send for it to-day. 


The Columbus Carriage Mfg. Company, 
Box E , Columbus, Ohio. 




































i We Pay the Freight 


may Save 40 per cent. and buy our 

“PARLOR CITY” Bicycle 

. at $43.75—barrel hub, 

. \ 4 seamless tubing, all 

AWA \WA\ latest im provements; 

Gyr SJa marvel of beauty, 
= 0 strength and speed. 






FROM F. 








< 


Our “GOLD COIN” Top 
Buggy 1t$244.50 cannot 
be bought elsewhere 
for less than $75.00. 

Sent on approval. 


Tale: 












Box 8 BINGHAMTON, N.Y. , 
(or e1 0) i a —) 2 =a eo) - ia 


KILLS ALL BUGS 


You can dust one acre of potatoes in 40 
minutes a two rows at once. 

No plaster or water used. With this 
machine you can dust tobacco, 
cotton, fruit trees, currant 
bushes, etc. BOOK FREE, 
2 Write to 

_ ars HOTCHKISS BROS., 

es si Wallingford, - Conn. 


BUREAU CERES. 
PROTECT YOUR OATS AND BARLEY 


Against smut and increase the yield by treating the seed 
with * CERES POWDER,” recommended by Prof. 
W. A, Kellerman of Ohio. One bottle, enough for 1,000 
ibs. seed, $1.50; box of ten bottles, 810. Sent, express pre- 
paid, anywhere, for 82 per bottle, on oom > of price. 
Cc. M. KOED YT, Gen’! Agent, 76 Monroe St., Chicago, IL 











AGENTS WANTED. 
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Delayed Farm Work in Europe. 


Lonpon, England, March 12—Farmers in 
the United Kingdom are not getting on rap- 
idly with their work in consequence of the 
weather being of a remarkable character. It 
has consisted of all possible kinds, and the 
rain which has fallen has been sufticient to 
keep the land too moist for much work. The 
temperature has varied widely, with con- 
siderable sunshine almost every day, but in- 
variably followed by rain. <A spell of settled 
weather would be of the greatest advantage, 
and farmers are not unnaturally anxious 
that it should come. Not only is this the 
case in our own country but it is generally 
so on the European continent. In France, 
the weather has been such as to continue the 
delay in sowing, and in many Departments 
the work is very considerably backward. 
Germany, too, is no better off, so far as spring 
work is concerned, but there, as in Austria, 
little complaints are made of the condition of 
the winter-sown crops. There is not so much 
the matter either with winter wheat in 
France, but it has not been so sucvessful as 
in the other countries mentioned,and farmers 
are being recommended to use nitrate dress- 
ings rather more freely, in order to bring on 
rapidly the plant, which shows unusual back- 
wardness. 

In Spain the crops are well spoken of, and 
cereals in Italy look capital, where they have 
had the advantage of weather favorable for 
spring work. Reports from Russia are di- 
verse in their nature, and itis at the present 
mowent difficult to estimate what is the posi- 
tion of the winter-sown crops. From New 
Zealand the accounts are very favorable. The 
position in India has somewhat improved, 
although no rain has been reported for a few 
days in the Punjaub, where dry winds have 
prevailed, but have not done any harm. Tak- 
ing the reports all round, the condition of 
winter crops appears to be about an average, 
and, therefore, the position is fairly favora- 
ble. Whatis wanted, however, is a _ better 
chance of getting in the spring crops. 

The grain markets are dull, and so far as 
wheat is concerned, values are little different 
to what they were a fortnight ago. The sales 
of English wheat have been larger than at 
this time last year, but of barley and oats 
much less; in foreigu produce corn and oats 
have been heavier, while barley, wheat and 
flour have been smaller. ‘fhe figures for the 
first half of the cereal year (Sept 1, ’96, to 
Feb 28, ’97) are as follows for foreign grain, 
in cwts of 112 lbs, and they show an increase 
on every article except beans: 

1896-7 
36,183,130 
Wheat flour, 12,090,740 
Barley, 14,463,560 
Oats, 9,689,730 
Peas, 1,909,057 
Beans, 1,753,810 
Corn, 30,793,040 
Corn meal, 303,820 


Total, 107, 186,897 91,881,600 

In the cargo markets, California wheat off 
coast is quoted at 944c per bu, but business 
hangs fire, and Aug-Sept shipments are offer- 
ed at 914c. In corn there isa slight harden- 
ing, perhaps in some cases jc per bu, but 
there is no advance for future dates. Mixed 
American 38}@39c, California barley 60c, 
American clipped white oats 38}@39c, clipped 
mixed 36c, North American linseed 914c. 
The rates prevailing in the home-grown 
trade are, wheat from 81@99c, barley 48c@ 
$1 14, oats 49@69c, rye 72@78c, beans 78c@ 
1 18, peas 78c@1 50, flour & 25@7 20 per 280 
ibs. The continental markets stand as under 
for wheat: Antwerp 913@944c, Berlin 1 09, 
Pesth 88}c, and there is a slightly improving 
tone throughout. 


1895-6 
33,086, 800 
10,902,000 
14,095,940 

7,156,390 
1,539,680 
1,989,510 
22,992, 800 
118,480 
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Canning Outlook in the West—In such west- 
ern states as Kan, Mo, Ia, Ill, Ind, etc, a 
disposition prevails to pack only a _ sufticient 
quantity of corn and tomatves to cover actual 
requirements of each packer in operation. 
There is, however, an effort to materially in- 
crease the output of peas. The prices to be 
paid farmers are $4@6 per ton for corn in the 
husk, ripe tomatoes 15@20c per bu of 60 Ibs. 
‘*I know of but few instances,’’ writes Secre- 


COMMERCIAL 


tary A. T. Birchard of the western packers’ 
canned goods ass’n, ‘‘where the packers are 
making arrangements to increase the acreage 
of ’97 in corn and tomatoes. I refer to such 
operators as packed last season and will also 
this. There are, however, a great many who 
will not operate this year, so that on the whole 
there is likely to be a decrease in acreage. 
Another possible factor is that throughout 
the northern country there has been an unu- 
sually heavy body of snow, which is likely to 
result in a cold backward spring.’’ 

Cheap Parcel Freights—The experiments in 
this direction in England, i1eported in our 
columns some months ago, have proved a 
well merited success. The Great Eastern 
Railway, traversing acountry rich in agri- 
cultural output, particularly garden produce 
and fruit, handles an average of 1200 boxes 
per week, at a uniform charge of 8c for 20 lbs, 
irrespective of distance. The weight limit al- 
lowed is 60 lbs and the railway company will 
deliver the parcel in London in its own wag- 
ons without extra charge, within a radius of 
three miles of the central station. Not only 
does the consumer get fresh garden produce 
at a minimum cost of carriage, but also saves 
the middleman’s London charge. The farm- 
ers sell at figures which would appear low in 
the metropolis, yet reap a substantial profit. 
An experiment of this character would be 
watched with great interest, applied to some 
one of the systems in our more pvupulous 
States. 


More Interest in Castor Beans—Seedsmen are 
offering to contract at $1 per bu, writes one of 
our Missouri correspondents, who adds that 
the tendency in his part of the state is to in- 
crease the acreage the coming year all the 
way up to 25%. Many farmers will grow 
beans this year who have never grown them 
before. These initial reports of course are 
quite early, and it is impossible to givea 
close estimate of probable acreage of castor 
beans for 97. ‘The R. B. Brown Oil Co of St 
Louis, prominent crushers, write us that from 
such information as they have at band, they 
estimate the coming acreage at about 30,000 
acres, and that it may overrun this 5000 to 
10,000 acres. 


Corn Oil has been written about for years, 
and the product seems 10 be receiving more 
attention than ever before, though in a quiet 
way. Through inventions it is possible to 
secure the oil from the germ, first removed, 
without disturbing the starchy portion of the 
grain, thus making its extraction more profit- 
able. It is used to some extent to adulterate 
linseed oil, and also finds favor among soap 
manufacturers. 


A Further Decline in Silver has taken place, 
owing to Japan going onto a gold basis, hint- 
ing at a lessened demand for the white metal 
for coinage purposes. Quotations have de- 
clined to the lowest point in two years, with 
the commercial price 62}@62}¢ per oz at N Y 
and 288 pence in London. 


Eight Months’ Gold Exports from the U § 
were only 144 million dollars, against more 
than 82 millions same period a year ago. Im- 
ports meanwhile nearly 79 millions against 
284 a year earlier, pointing to an excess of 
imports this year over exports of 64 millions. 


Fiber Investigations.-—-In order to continue 
these, the agricultural appropriation bill in- 
cludes $5000 to make further inquiry relating 
to textile fibers indigenuus to this country. 
This of course includes such varieties as 
ramie. 


Potatoes in Western New York—Stocks 
through Wayne and Ontario counties are or- 
dinary, and not considered excessive. Michi- 
gan must have a world’s supply by the way 
they are coming east.—[C. W. Burnett, N Y. 


Kansas Corn Worth $82,000,000—According 
to the report of Sec Coburn ot the Kansas 
board of agri, last year’s crop of corn in that 
state represented this sum; oats $8,327,000, 
wheat 20,700,000. 

Ginseng is quotable at Cincinnati, where 
largely handled, as follows: Ky $2 75@3 25 per 
lb, Ind 3@3 50, Ohio 3 25@3 75. Yellow root 
or golden seal 18@22c. 
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Leghorns as Farmers’ Fowls., 
G. P. REYNAUD. 


[See First Page.] 

The Leghorn is a handsome bird of proud 
bearing, all varieties—white, 
buff, pile, Dominique, spangled, single and 
rose comb—showing the same characteri stics, 
and differing only in shading of plumage and 
style of comb. In the Leghorn standard, 
there is no weight clause, a natural result be. 
ing that in the constant efforts to secure oth. 
er guod points, weight is disregarded and 
many diminutive birds are seen It is 
claimed for Leghorns that they are the great- 
est layers of any domestic poultry, and 
whether their claim is universally accepted or 
not, no one will dispute the facts that they 
are positively great layers and that they have 
no equals as Sulnlmer egg producers. I hough 
small in body the Leghorn by no means lays 
a small egg, but, on the contrary, one much 
above the average in size, especially so after 
they have attained their full growth. 

Fo: the farmer who permits his hens to 
keep themselves, the Leghorns are the birds, 
being great foragers, capable of taking entire 
care of themselves for about seven months 
of the year, if given free range. Active and 
hardy,they are easy to keep, not expensive as 


black, brown, 


regards feed, easy to rear and quick maturing. 
While not prone to fatten, like Asiatics, a lit- 
tle special care will quickly put them in good 
condition for the table, and if quantity is 
lacking, it must be acknowledged that the 
quality is of the best. 

When keeping Leghorns, it is necessary 
to have an ineubator, or + other 
hens for hatching, as, being perpetual 
layers, they rarely sit. Some Leghorns will 
show a desire to sit after they are two 
or three years old, but it is not safe to 
trust them, as the fever or desire 
so may leave them at any moment before the 
hatch is completed. Accidentally, a hen will 
compiete her work and attend properly to the 
rearing of her brood, but such cases are rare 
and on the whole it will prove more _ profita- 
ble and Jess vexatious to place no trust what- 
ever in them in this regard, and to resort to 
other means for the purpose of propagation. 

Leghorns are justly very popular fowls and 
it is not to be wondered at when the fact is 
duly considered that, given theirliberty on a 
farm, they cannot possibly be kept at a_ loss. 
No matter how badly treated, so long as they 
have freedom they will produce eggs sufii- 
cient to yield a nice profit over the cost of the 
little care and food they may receive. It 
would be a good thing at the next revision 
of the standard to insert a weight clause for 
Leghorns, and put it sufficiently high to com- 
pel a moderate increase in size. [The excel- 
lent engraving on the first page of this num- 
ber shows a life-like illustration of a pair of 
high bred Single Comb White Leghorn fowls.] 

= = 
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Prefers Chickens to Ducks. 


ELLA 8. MARTIN, DODGE COUNTY, WISCONSIN. 


I raised chicks and turkeys several years, 
at first with hens, and later with brooders and 
incubator, and kept ducks one season by way of 
experiment. I found ducks a damage to other 
fowls unless kept absolutely by themselves; 
did not consider them as profitable as chickens. 
The young of all poultry should be kepi sepa- 
rate as to the species, and then sub-divided 
in flocks, but I think turkeys and chicks can 
be kept on the same farm to better advantage 
than with ducks. If I were going to raise 
ducks largely, I should want to be near 4 
good market, such as a manufacturing center. 
Then I would keep ducks only, and raise them 
artificially, as the eggs hatch well in an incu- 
batur. They shonld be sold for broilers. 
There is no profit in raising ducks for fall 
market unless they forage for themselves until 
fattening time. 

I do not think the west has yet grown 
the point of making a good duck market. 
The broiler markets break down by July]; 
that for ducks even earlier, and I think it is 
easier to force hens to lay early and profitably 
than ducks, beside saving a week’s time iD 
incubation. We now have our farm worked 
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on shares, aS many of the farms about here 
gre, and the poultry is raised on the same 
terms as the other stock. The tenant’s wite 
raises chicks and ducks, has about 50 of the 
latter. She sets the duck eggs under hens, 
and as soon as mild weather comes the hen 
is taken away from the young. They are grad- 
ed according to age, in yards inclosed by 
poards one foot high. Shreds of lettuce are 
mixed with soft feed. When the ducklings 
pegin to feather they are given liberty and 
syon after are fed on grain. The little fellows 
are kept in boxes with clean straw or chaff, 
with glass over, for a few days. Two old 
ducks are kept for breeders, with one drake, 
with good success. The variety we keep is 
the Rouen. 


Good ‘Records in Eggs. 





Ihave 23 hens, including Plymouth Rock 
and Brown Leghorns, hatched on and after 
June 17, beginning laying Nov 17. In Jan 
they laid 389 eggs, in Feb 352, for which I re- 
ceived an average price of 30c perdz. From 
Sept 1 to March 1, I paid feed bill $13.36. I 
do not see how M. E. W. could feed his 50 
hens two months for 1.90, which is about 2c 
per fowl per month.—[{J. J. J., Stoughton, 
Mass. 

My chickens are a mixture of Plymouth 
Rock, Brown and Black Leghorn. In the last 
two nonths they laid 77 dz eggs; 65 dz sold 
at an average of 29c. I give warm feed in 
the morning, corn at night, varied with cab- 
bage, beets and potatoes.—{D. S. W., Had- 
ley, Mass. 

During Jan and Feb, from 50 pullets hatched 
last year, I sold 1560 eggs at an average price 
of 18¢ per dz, keeping no account of those 
consumed or of cost of feed. Mornings I fed 
chickens mashed baked potatoes and meal 
made from corn and cobs, oats and barley 
ground together; at night barley alone. The 
breeds are mixed, Plymouth Rock predomi- 
nating.—[G. J. Choate, Lincoln Co, Me. 

I had 32 hens in ’96; I feed bran mash, 
wheat and meat scraps from butchers, then 
burn the bones after the chicks get the meat. 

Eggs Price Grass Expense Net 


Jan 541 95@30e $1080 $185 $8 95 
Feb 475 174@20c 8 85 7 8 15 
Mar 516 15¢c 6 50 1 20 5 30 
April 409 lic = 5 70 de U3) 
May 343 15¢ 4 27 95 3 32 
June 344 15@16e 4 30 1 05 3 25 
July 350 15@20c 4 5D 1 30 3 25 
Aug 166 20¢ 2 80 50 86130 
Sept 117 20e 1 80 40 1 40 
Oct 953 20@ 25c 4 90 50 4 40 
Nov 272 25e 5 62 1) 5 12 
Dec 178 25@30c 3 95 45 3 40 


Totals 3,964 $61 20 $10 80 $50 40 

I dispose of all my old hens as soon as the 
pullets commence laying.—[H. C. Smith, 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 

[had 20 hensin Jan and 19 in Feb; sold 
279 eggs in Jan and 272 in Feb, in addition 
towhat was used in the family. My hens 
have had no hot mash this winter, feed con- 
sisting of corn and oats, hot milk and hot 
water with some vegetables; mostly Brah- 
mas.—| Mrs J. P. Ellis, Cumberland Co, Me. 

Ihave 80 hens that laid 578 eggs in Jan, 
and 726 in Feb. The average price in 
Jan was 32¢ per doz and in Feb 25c. 
I had to buy nearly everything I fed 
my hens, amounting to about $6 _ per 
month. I fed wheat, corn, meal and shorts. 
Ihave Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, 
Light Brahmas, White Wyandots and one pen 
of mixed breeds. The Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and mixed ones have laid the best: the 
Brahmas were too fat.—[S. A. Stearns, Ches- 
hire Co, N H. 

[have 17 Plymouth Rocks and 18 White 
Leghorn and Brahma cross. In Jan they 
laid o67 eggs and in Feb 326. I fed corn on 
the ear, bran and corn meal, with a small 
amount of meat meal, and have a house so 
cold that water freezes almost ev ery night. 
(Charles E. Wilkins, Hillsboro Co, N H. 


Sick Chickens.—M. S. R., Exeter, Neb, says 
'S hens are sick. First they are slow to move 
about, then they become weak and fall over, 
and finally die. From the few symptoms he 
Bives it is about as e: isy to diagnose the dis- 
€ase that is killing his fowls as it would be to 
guess a man’s name by looking at his photo- 
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graph. Fowls that are overfed or are afflict- 
ed with liver disease, or are suffering from 
chronic bowel disease, or have eaten some 
poionous substance, act very much as be says 
his do. He would better dissect one of the 
sick or dead birds and note the organs affect- 
ed, and how they are affected. A clean house, 
purer drinking water, a variety of food, with 
plenty of good grit, are essentials in keeping 
fowls healthy. Does he give them all of these 
things?—-[Fred Grundy, Illinois. 


A Poultry House Device.—Where fowls are 
kept in confinement whether the season be 
summer or winter they must be furnished 
green food in the form of cabbage, turnips, 
beets or cut clover. These should not be 
thrown loosely into the pen to become 
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quickly soiled, but put into a rack with slop- 
ing sides, like that shown in the sketch. The 
hens reach through the slats and eat what 
they desire. The top slopes so that they can- 
not roost upon it. If filled with cabbages, 
etc, they will come down to the hens as fast 
as eaten. 





Cheat the Biddies.—If one has no separate 
house or yard for chickens, itis well to wait 
at night until the hens have gone to roost 
before giving the chickens their supper. Food 
just sufficient to keep a chick in healthy 
growth will fat a Plymouth Rock hen beyond 
any probability of laying, so if I can I cheat 
the biddies out of their supper.—[C. Potter. 


Prolific Leghorns.—From my flock of 20 Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorn pullets during Febru- 
ary I received 321 eggs. The largest number 
in one day was 17, the smallest nine.—[J. 
M., Berkshire Co, Mass. 








HATCH Chickens wir Swope. 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousands in successfal 
operation. Lowest priced 
Qirculars i first-class Hatcher made. 
Send 6c. for GEO. H. STA 
Ins. Catalogue. 6th St. 
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The great majority of dilapi- 
dated farm buildings can be put 
in comparatively good shape at 
an expense of a few dollars. 

Perhaps it won’t pay to shingle 
or clapboard, and the buildings 
may be too valuable to destroy. 
Here is a cheap way to fix them. 

Cover them with NMeponset Red 
Rope Fabric, which only costs 
$5.00 for 500 square feet at the 
factory, including the nails and 
tin caps. Your buildings, for all 
practical purposes, will be as good 
as new. 

Neponset can be used on roofs, 
sides, and walls, for covering 
houses, barns, hen-houses, green- 
houses, hotbeds, haystacks, wag- 
ons, and has innumerable other 
uses about the home. Is very in- 


expensive and durable, 

Neponset should not be con- 
founded with ordinary tarred paper 
or building paper which quickly 
rots when exposed to the weather. 

Any imitation of Meponset will 
ccc you. 





Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 
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when hens are fed green Phe 
cut bone, cut by the 


Improved '96 







CREEN BONE CUTTER 

the standard of the world. as 

sizes. $5 and up. C.O. D.o 

On frial. Cat’l’g sree if som. 
name this paper. 


7. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 





KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Magazine and a 
Catalogue of BEE SUPPLIES. Valuable 
book on Bees given FREE toeach one who men- 
tions this paper. THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 











THE IMPROVED 


==) VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 


(| self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class — 
- the market. Circulars FRE 
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RELIABLE TNCUBATOR & *BROODER co., Quincy, ILLS. 
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162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breeders in the world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 
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AN UNQUENCHABLE LIGHT : 


is a good thing and a lantern for any timeor place is better. The 3 


Dietz Reflector Lantern 


is both. Will not blow out orshake out. Produces wonderful 
amount of light, throwing 
silvered glass reflector which alw ays stays bright. Can be used 
for a driving lamp by means of spring on the back which 
a the dashboard or other placesina vehicle. Used by the 
A + = Saving Service for patrol lantern along the coast in 

ds. Donot allow your dealer to give you any but 
DIETZ LANTERNS. Sold all over the United States. Write for 
free pocket catalogue. 


a strong ray 100 feet, because of the 






60 Laight St., New York. 
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Holstein. Friesian Breeders in Convention. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Holstein- 
Friesian B Association of America 
was held in Buffalo,March 17. The president, 
in his annual address,stated that 29 new mem- 
bers had been added during the past year. 
The report of the secretary was very hopeful 
He stated that the business 
of the association had continued with little 
diminution during the year. The membership 
There were issued during 
1885 cows 


reeders 


and encouraging. 


now numbers 514. 
the year certificates of registry for 
and 651 bulls. The receipts were $7,703, dis- 
bursements $6106, leaving a balanee of $1597. 
The treasurer’s report showed cash on hand 
March 11, °96, $14,415.75, receipts from all 
sources 3406.43, disbursements 3891.91, balance 
iand $15,928.27 

The report of S. Hoxie, 

lvance registry, presented the following fig- 
The total number of buttermaking tests, 
of seven consecutive days each, amounted to 
845, of which 151 were official and the remain- 
der by the officers of agricultural experiment 
The Wisconsin experiment station 
tested 299 cows five years old and The 
average butter production per cow for seven 
consecutive days was 19 lbs 11.8 0z. Ninety- 
eigit four years old and under five, 
averaged per cow 19 Ibs 5.4 oz. Of the 136 
cows three years old and under four, the 
average butter yield per cow was 16 Ibs 3.7 
oz. The 41 cows two years old and under 
per cow 101bs 15.1 oz. The 
cows than two years old numbered 69, 
and averaged 10 lbs 3.8 oz butter. These re- 
sults of tests for so large a number of cows of 
such a range of ages, are of great importance 
and prove the value of the breed as butter 


superintendent of 


ures: 


stations. 


over. 


cows, 


three averaged 
less 


makers. 

Keports showed that the Holstein-Friesian 
breed had take a majority of premiums for 
butter production at shows in California, 
Canada, New England, West Virginia and 
New York. The election of resulted 
in the unanimous choice of Watkins G. Pow- 
ell of Shadeland, Pa,for president, and the re- 
election of all the other oftivers. 


ofticers 


Starters and Their Advantages, 
H. T. SONDERGAARD, LITCHFIELD, MI IN. 

For the last two or three years the starter 
question has been discussed among the butter- 
makers, and at our conventions. Although 
something new has sprung up now and then, 
it is not settled yet. At least, we have not 
adopted one certain kind for general use, and 
that is one of the many reasons why our but- 
ter is not uniform. In comparing the differ- 
ent kinds of starters, I shall use the home- 
made starter as a scale. I have not had any 
public test between the homemade starter 
and cream starter. I find the race too uneven. 
I prefer good buttermilk to a poor homemade 
starter. Buttermilk produces a quick flavor, 
but not what I call a delicate aroma. 

Asa starter (not accounting commercial 
starters) I prefer skimmilk. I select a pa- 
tron that I know is clean about his milking, 
and who lives not far from the creamery. He 
must have healthy cows that have calved 
from one to three months ago. He brings me 
what 1 need of the morning’s milk from these 
cows. As soon as received I place the milk 
in cold water, and leave it there about three 
hours to air out; then I skim it and heat it to 
85 degrees, place the can in a box and pack 
hay around it so the temperature will main- 
tain about the same degree. I double a piece 
of toweling and use for cover, which will al- 
low the gases to escape. I stir it occasionally 
for two hours, not after. If it coagulates be- 
fore the cream is ready, I place it in cold 
water without stirring 1t. Before stirring it 
into the cream it should be skimmed and stir- 
red thoroughly. 

Now, as to what kind of starter shall we 
use. I say, make your own from full milk, as 
before directed, but be very careful in select- 
ing the milk. When I left Denmark the pure 
culture had not come into general use, but 
they had studied the home starter thoroughly. 
If a creamery could not produce good flavor, 
the buttermaker would sometimes go to his 
neighbor’s creamery, where he knew they 
were making fancy. In that way fr some- 


LIVE STOCK 


times succeeded in improving his butter to 
extra. To find the very best milk for a starter, 
we also pasteurized each cow’s milk, in a good 
herd, by itself. The cow which left the least 
of settled matter on the bottom of a can of 
pasteurized milk we called the best one. 
Whenever we can improve our grade of butter 
by using a pure culture, so that it will pay 
for its expense, then is the time to use. While 
we know that we cannot obtain everything 
from a starter, I think the time come 
when buttermakers ought to adopt one kind 
for general use, 


has 


a 

The Warble Fly.—A scheme for its extine- 
tion has been submitted tu the royal agricul- 
tural society of England by W. H. Beach, a 
veterinary surgeon of Bridgenorth, and is 
worthy of consideration. The warble fly de- 
posits its eggs in the skin of the 
these ultimately develop into the 
with consequent injury to the and the 
skin. Mr Beach’s proposal is the use of an 
extractor which, by suction, will draw out and 
destroy the grub. To carry out the plan, he 
expiains that it will be necessary to provide 
a specially constructed float cr cart in which 
two animals can be placed for simuitaneous 
treatment. With this appliance operators 
could pass from farm to farm and wholly ex- 
terminate the pest, Mr Beach claims, in one 
season; this is assuming that a sufficient nuin- 
her of operators and appliances could be pro- 
vided. Tiere is an alternative proposal un- 
der which the grub, if not sufficiently devel- 
oped, could be punctnred and killed by pyro- 
puncture, an operation which would sear the 
opening in the skin and retard the healing 
process until the remains of the grub is dis- 
charged. The best time for treatment is the 
mature stage of the grub. The destruction of 
the warble fly would largely benefit the stock 
owner by permitting his cattle to feed more 
rapidly and milk more freely, and also the 
value of the hiae would be greatly enhanced. 


animals, 
lnaggot, 


beast 


A Great Butter State.—In his admirable an- 
nual report, State Dairy Commissioner W. K. 
Boardman of Iowa shows that more than 80 
million lbs butter were shipped to points 
outside the state in ’96. This is an increase 
over tie previous year of 135 millions, the 
greatest for any one year in the history of 
Iowa. Secretary Boardman attributes the 
growth to the favorable weather and pastur- 
age conditions, and places the average in- 
crease in the quantity of milk per cow at 
about 20 % compared with 1895. The average 
price paid for milk and received for butter 
and cheese was the lowest ever known for 
any yearin the history of the state since 
creameries have been established, yet the 
amount realized per bushel from grain fed 
to milch cows was much larger than could 
have been received for the grain disyosed of 
in any other way. ‘‘Without question,”’ 
writes Mr Boardman, ‘‘dairy farmers as a 
class fared better last year than those engaged 
in other agricultural pursuits. We do not be- 
lieve the dairyman has any reason to feel dis- 
couraged when the question of price is thor- 
oughly understood.’’ 


Good Prices for English Durhams.—At the 
recent Birmingham (Eng) show, good prices 
were realized. The animals at the spring sale 
are mostly young bulls, for which enormous 
figures are not expected. Nevertheless. sev- 
eral youngsters made over a ‘‘century,’’ and 
the figures generally ran up nicely. The top, 
$500, made by Col Gunter, M P, is not to be 
despised, even though it includes a small 
prize won by one of his animals. This was 
very nearly reached by Mr W. R. Dewhurst, 
who had an average of 490, and by Mr R. 
Stratton with 480, Mr C. Morgan Richardscn 
coming next with 415, and Mr H. Wynne 
following with $400. There is a good inquiry 
for well-bred Shorthorn stock, and it ought 
to improve rather than fall off. 


The Importance of Pure Salt.—I want all 
butter makers to remember that salt will ab- 
sorb all foul odors as readily as sweet cream 
or butter. All should bear in mind this most 
important point, that pure salt is one of the 
first ingredients to produce first-class butter. 
Therefore be very careful and purehase your 
salt from a store where it has not been kept 





AFTER TYPHOID FEVER 


Did Not Get Over the Weak, Lancecuid 
Feeling Terrible itching and Burning 
on Limbs and Hands. 

“After I 
time I could not get over the weak and 


had typhoid fever, for a long 

- 5 
lan- 
guid feeling. I had no appetite, and was 
taken with a terrible itching, burning heat 
I was treated for a 


better. I 


A friend adviss d me 


on my limbs and hands, 
long time, but 1 did not get any 
could not eat or sleep. 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I procured a 
bottle and began taking it. In a few days I 
felt better and ec 

tinued 


uid eat and ep. I 


taking Hood’s 
1%» 


entirely cured.” 1] 


was J 
gen, New York. 

“My little girl 
to a scrofulous trouble. We 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, eyes 
are perfectly well and she is the picture of 
health.” B.C. ALLEN, 221 West 61st Street, 
New York, New York. 


Food’ 


Issold by all druggists. 


was almost blind, owing 
resorted to 


and to-day her 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


Price $1; six for 5 


Hood’s Pills Miia isod's Sarapar 





PROSPERITY’S “PXGENT 


andthe Dairy Farmer. 


The “Advance Agent of 
have come to be looked upon as a “myth,” 
but the dairy farmer may g and grasp 
“him’’ by the hand, any day he is ente ising 
enough to do so, in the form aval 
“Baby” Cream Separator. ‘lhe parator 
brings prosperity in its wake to every dairy 
farmer trying to get along without one. lt 
means more butter, better butter, better 
prices, and less work. It means satisfaction 
and success, as against existing drudgery and 
constant struggle against failure. It saves 
$10.- per cow per year. Apply the figures to 
your own requirements. See what they mean 
to you. Send for ‘“‘Baby” catalogue and any 
desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


1,000 Dollars 


CIVEN AWAY 
TO USERS OF 


Champion Churns, 


Besides offering you 
the best and cheapest 
churn in the market, we 
are offering a number of 
prizes to users of our 
churns. This is simply 
to introduce our goods 
quickly. Our churn 
makes more and better 
butter quicker and easier 
than any other. It is 
guaranteed fora year. Is 
sold on trial. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 
The churn pays for itself 
in one year. You can’t 
afford to be without one. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

For prize and business 
circulars, prices, etc., 
address 


Champion Churn Co., 
22 E THIRD ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Prosperity”’ may 


ro ont 











HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMIEN Wil cow 

¥ER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND _ THB 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 

ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 














with other merchandise, and furthermore, I 
would recommend barrels for salt instead of 
sacks, as the barrel is a greater protection 
from foul odors.—[{Orin Douglas, Boston, be- 
fure Nat’]| Buttermakers’ Ass’n. 

A Good Thing.—The 1896 vearbook of the 
American Berkshire Ass’n is one of the most 
complete volumes of the kind ever issued and 
a necessity to all who desire to keep posted 
in matters of special interest to swine breed- 
ers. Dr Donald McIntosh, professor of vet- 
erinary science at the state college of Ill, has 
completed in this volume his valuable treat- 
jse on the diseases of swine, and the yearbook 
contains much important information of this 
character. The book can be obtained from 
Secretary Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill, 
for $1, as long as the limited edition lasts. 

Preventing Horn Growth.—W. P. W., Ct: It 
is much better to prevent horn growth by the 
use of caustic than to cut out the developing 
horn. Get froma drug store a little stick of 
caustic potash and keepin a tightly corked 
bottle. As soon as the horn button can be 
felt on the young calf’s head, trim off the 
hair around it, wrap a bit of paper about a 
stick of caustic, moisten the lower end and 
rub on the little horn until it has a _ red, in- 
flamed appearance. One application is usual- 
ly sufiicient, but if growth should start later, 
apply again. 


The Employment of Mules.—A reason why 
farmers do not employ more mules is largely 
aspirit of conservatism. <A friend who con- 
ducts a large milk farm says he would use 
them were it not that he is associated in busi- 
ness With an older man who never had used 
mules and was averse to change. From an- 
other source I learn that mules are employed 
in the depth of winter, at hard work, as far 
north as St Johnsbury, Vt, keeping in good 
health, where a horse would not have a jong 
lease of life. —|A. F. L., Miadiesex Co, Mass. 

eee Se 

Milk.—-T. M. O. has a cow which came in 
fresh in Feb, but she does not give a pint of 
milk aday. Feed on ground oats and bran 
made into soft warm mashes. Keep her ina 
good warm place and rub the udder well once 
aday with a little soap liniment. This will 
help to stimulate the glands of: the uddee and 
when the grass comes she will likely give 
her usual quantity of milk. 





Indigestion.—W. D. C. has a cow which be- 
gan to lose flesh last fall and is still very thin; 
she also dried up in her milk. She has come 
in fresh but does not do well. Give hera 
bran mash twice a day,made as follows: Boil 4 
a teacupful of flaxseed into a pulp and while 
hot pour it on half a pail of bran,and when it 
is cool put one of the following powders in 
it: Sulphate of iron 4 oz and nux vomica 2 
oz; mix, divide into 24 doses. Keep this 
treatment up for a month, it will tone up 
the whoie system. 

Lymphangitis.—J. H. S. has a horse which 
had a swollen leg and was stiff, the stiffness 
has gone out but there is still some swelling 
init. This derangement is caused by a fill- 
ing up of the lymphatics of the legs, sometimes 
caused from overfeeding on rich food and 
from feeding poor food. In your case, it is 
fron being fed on cornstalks, which is not 
good food for horses. Change the food to good 
hay and oats and give one of the following 
powders once a day in bran mash: Nitrate of 
potassium 4 oz, sulphate of iron 4 oz and nux 
Vomica 2 0z; mix, divide into 24 doses. Give 
tegular exercise. 





Lymphangitis.—J. E. K. has a mare colt in 
foal which had scratches last fall; the leg be- 
tame suddenly swollen and caused severe 
ameness, the swelling has been removed but 
stil! the mare remains lame. Give the mare 
litrate of potassium 4 oz in a sinal) bran mash 
twice a day for two weeks. Poultice the heel 
With linseed meal made into a poultice with 
hot water, change the poultice tyice a day 
and continue it for one week, then mix oxide 
of zinc 2 oz in vaseline 4 oz and apply a 
little to the heels twice a day. If any of the 
Other joints of the leg are swollen, rub them 
Well once a day with a little compound soap 
liniment. Also has a colt which has cock- 
ed ankles. This trouble is caused by a weak- 
hess of the muscles of the leg. Give the colt 

teaspoonful of phosphate of calcium in a 
’mall bran mash twice a day and continue it 
fora month. Feed on good oats and hay. 


DAIRY 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
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LEASE bear in mind the fact 


“best,” or the 
in all lines com- 


See list of 


the brands of Pure White Lead 


They 
Avoid those brands 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
ittsburg! 
pinches that the 
Pittsburgh. 9 
ANCHOR} cindona, | Standard,” 
— |mands a‘fair price. 
BROOKLYN z 
JEWESe New York. 
neg which are the standard. 
ee bane are the best. 
SHIPMAN : 
COLLIER | said to be “just as good,” offered 
massounr | ua ic ay 
RED SEAL for “less money,” and of “so 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROSCO 
Philadelphia. 


called White Lead.’ 


MORLEY 

antete Cleveland. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Biles Shia ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 

CORNELL , valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
Buffalo. also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 

EENTUCKY various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


Louisville. intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., r Broadway, New York. 








The Improved U. S. Separator 


In the Cream Gathering Factory. 


Only the cream goes to the factory. 


Skim-milk left sweet to feed. 


Saving pays for outfit in less than a year. 








~ Write us. We figure it out for you. 
We have everything for Creamery and Dairy. 





We started our creamery in 1895, with two 
outside skimming stations, and about sixty 
patrons. The skimming stations have not 
held their own, but we now have one hun- 
dred and twenty-five patrons, mostly for 
cream taken at their houses. Many of them 
use the Improved U. 8S. dairy size Separators 
They find they cannot afford to use any other 
machine, as actual experiment shows that the 
extra butter produced by the use of the Im- 
proved U.S. Separator will soon pay for it, 
and besides, the skim-milk is worth much 
more for feeding purposes. 

The favorite outfit for farms with from 10 to 
20 cows is the No. 5 Improved U. 8., at $125.00» 
with Dog or Sheep Power at $15.00. For farms 
with 20 to 50 cows they buy the No. 3 Improved 
U. S. Separator, at $200.00, with Pony Power 
at 860.00. 

These Separators are giving entire satisfac- 
tion, and growing in favor every day. 








We want live hustling agents in every section where “jsjana Pond, Vt... 8. D. & E. F. HOBSON. 


we have none. 


Sept. 1, 1896. 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Fat & Malk 


You want it all. Reid's Peerless Creamery cools milk quickest; raises 
most cream. The cans are in pairs—wide space between and at rear 
affords largest cooling surface. May be used with water only. Fau- 
cets are underneath and straight—easy to clean. The advantages of 


REID'S creamery 


are all —— in our large illustrated catalog of creamery and dairy 


supplies that you may have free by sending your name and address to 
A. H. REID, PHILADELPHIA, PA. and ELGIN, ILL. Agents Wanted. : 



























beauty. 


ai HARTMAN'S STE 


is constructed of such material and on such lines that it is 
STRONGER THAN IRON— CHEAPER THAN WOOD 


PICKET 
FENCE 


HANDSOMER THAN EITHER. 


Protects all grounds and at the same time adds to their 


Cannot blow down or burn up. Will not 


harbor weeds. When built with our ornamental 
steel posts it is a thing of beauty and true worth. 


Free Catalogue and? HARTMAN MFG. CO., Ellwood City, Pa., OF {GZzchatecn' Budding.” Gniccce: 





























SAVED 


On Buggies, Carriages, Wagons &n 


Harness. Material and workmanship fully 
guaranteed. 8th year in business. Prices 
from one-third to one-half below regular re- 


tail prices. Write for illustrated Buyers 
Guide, and convince yourself. Highest 
references. Freight paid. Miami Mf«. 
Co., 104 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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This edition is designed 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six onths. Subseriptions can commence at any time 
during the year specimen copy free. 

Renewals rhe date opposite your name on your 
yaper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. "98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1898; Feb. '98, to February 1, 1898. 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, whien answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by jletter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions rerws sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or Ss 4 per year, postpaid 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable te the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE. 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find theth other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons. 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR WEEK ENDED APRIL 3, 1897. 


Publishers. 


Wool is advancing, and the next clipis 
bound to be worth more money. Do not for- 
get, however, that good money can be made 
in raising sheep for mutton as well as for 
wool. Quality counts. 

With April is ushered in the seed time in 
practically every part of the country, even the 
most northern sections. Let this be a season 
of right beginnings. Make your farming oper- 
ations this year a business as never before. 

- Te — 

The sum of $100,000 is asked by the Tupper 
bill before the N Y legislature for the encour- 
agement of the beet sugar industry in the 
Empire state. Not more than Ic per lb is to 
be paid and only for sugar made from beets 
grown within the state for which tbe grower 
has been paid not less than $5 per ton. If the 
grange and farmers generally will write their 
assemnblymen in bebalf of this bill, it will cer- 
tainly be enacted. 


em - 

All railroad combinations have received a 
shock in a recent decision of the supreme 
court from which there can be no quick re- 
covery. The highest tribunal in the land 
practically forbids the formation of all rail- 
road pools organized for the purpose of fixing 
and maintaining rates. While this decision 
applies specifically to a western traffic asso- 
ciation, it is so comprehensive that in all 
probability the ironclad agreement entered a 
year and more ago by the eastern trunk lines 
will go to pieces as soon as a test is made. 
The immediate effect in the west has been the 
withdrawal of leading roads from the trans- 
Missouri freight association, and the proba- 
bility of further disintegration of all such 


EDITORIAL 


combines. The influence on freight charges 
is largely a matter of conjecture, although 
there are even now signs of general demoral- 
ization and rate wars. In such case farmers 
and producers generally must reap the bene- 
its accrueing from lower tolls, and with the 
present level of grain and _ provision prices 
these will be weleome. Nor is there need for 
extending sympathy to many of the railroads 
which claim present rates are so low as to 
prevent the earning of dividends. Had there 
been unnecessary paralleling of new 
railroads a dozeu years ago, and less ‘‘ water’’ 
in the securities of many of them, their earn- 
ing capacity would to-day be greater, despite 
low tariffs and cut rates. We are glad to dis- 
cern what seems to bethe beginning of the 
end of unjust combinations of capital. 


less 


Co-operative Banking for Farmers. 


We direct anewed attention to our editorials 
of Nov 21 and Dec 26 last, pointing out the 
entire feasibility of co-operative banking 
among farmers. This can be done by slight 
modifications of the system of co-operative 
savings fund and building associations or co- 
operative banks, which has proven so re- 
markably successful in American cities. 
These institutions now hold over $500,000,000 
of deposits and are a thoroughly demonstrat- 
ed practical success. The Saxon land credit 
association (a report upon which can he ob- 
tained by writing to secretary of state, Wash- 
ington City, D C), is a modification of the 
Raiffeisen system, which in Prussia and Ger- 
many has achieved the same among 
the working farmers of those that 
the co-operative banks have achieved in our 
American cities. The people’s banks of Ita- 
ly and neighboring countries, based upon 
much the same plan, have had marvelous suc- 
cess. A report giving further particulars upon 
the Saxon land credit association has been 
published by the Department of State for free 
distribution, in which Consular Agent Peters 
says with atruth that can never be 
tioned: 

What American farmers require to relieve 
them of the present financial strain under 
which they are living, is the power to borrow 
at the lowest possible interest consistent with 
their securities and the financial conditions 
in the great centers of the world. So long as 
they must borrow from the local money lend- 
er, they must pay a high rate of interest for 
accommodation. It isthis high rate of interest 
under which our farmers are now striving and 
falling that is responsible for the general un- 
rest and dissatisfaction. Remove the high 
rate of interest, give them the same opportu- 
nity to use their credit as men engaged in 
other business,exchange the present mortgage 
on the farm for one with a reasonable inter- 
est, which the farmer can pay and have some- 
thing left for the savings bank, and we will 
restore happiness and prosperity. This ques- 
tion has been solved by the farmers and land- 
holders of Europe, and the solution of the 
problem did not consistin the issue by the 
government of amass of debased currency 
circulated among the people ata fictitious 
value. The end was reached by the farmers 
and landholders by their own force and co- 
operation, by the founding of associations 
which, in time, became a power in the land, 
and whose financial strength was measured 
by millions of undoubted securities which 
the public was only too glad to invest in. 

scene teailiblaianienientn 

Horticultural quarantine has passed the 
point of mere discussion and is now a matter 
of congressional action. The national legis- 
lature is asked to pass a law which is intend- 
ed to prevent the introduction and spread of 
noxious insects, so prejndicial to our fruit in- 
dustry in every part of the country. The 
measure proposes to make it possible to en- 
force a rigid examinationin quarantine of all 
trees, plants and other nursery stock arriving 
from foreign countries, in order to determine 
whether such are entirely free from harmful 
insects or diseases. This provision we heartily 
endorse, and certainly no well-founded argu- 
ment can be raised against it. The bill is far- 
reaching, however, in other directions, and 
will require the keenest discernment and most 
unseltish judgment before 1t becomes a law. 
It calls for a quarantine for foreign fruits, a 
step which will meet the sharpest kind of op- 
position from importers. Not less unique is 
the section of the bill calling for government 


success 


countries 


ques- 


inspection of all home nursery stock intended 
to be shipped from one state to another, thig 
arousing vigorous protest on the part of home 
nurserymen. The rapid spread of injurious 
insect originally introduced from 
abroad, calls for prompt and effective meas. 
ures, and it rests with the lawmakers to pass 
a bill both efficient and equitable to all inter. 
ested. The gypsy moth, a few years ago intro. 
duced by accident into Massachusetts, has cost 
that state hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and the pest is still unconquered. California 
has spent large fighting the various 
scales, and in spite of ali efforts 
crossed the mountains and the 
valley. A well-enforced quarantine of all in. 
fested nursery stock or fruit will do 
the cause of American horticulture. 


—— 
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Experiment stations of the United States 
are institutions that have assumed large pro- 
portions. There are 54 of them, all but two 
of which are mainly supported by the Hatch 
fund of $15,000 per year from the federal 
treasury to each state. The total payments 
from that source last year for experiment sta- 
tions was $720,000 and it will surprise most 
people to know that the various con- 
tributed aid to the stations to the amount of 
$268,000, while individuals and communities 
gave over $5000, fees for fertilizer analyses 
and other work amounted to $52,000, farm 
products were sold to the value of $70,000 and 
miscellaneous over $19,- 
000, making a total of $1,134,000 paid last year 
for the support of these stations. This is a 
very large amount of money, especially in 
times like these, and itis a serious 
whether the country 1s getting the 
ble return from this I 
The closer supervision which the department 
of agriculture is giving the station is wi 
Indeed, we believe that the 
ment, which furnishes the bulk of 
for the stations, should have still 
thority over them. The work of our 

ment stations is certainly in far better condi- 
tion than formerly, and constant improve- 
ment is manifested at most of the stations. 
Some of them are models of what such insti- 
tutions should be, but others are far from this 
condition. Out of the 323 bulletins published 
by the stations last year. some were merely 
a rehash of common knowledge and 
ed but little, if any, results of work at the 
stations by which they were published. Wis- 
consin and Connecticut bulletins are usually 
good examples of what such publications 
should be. 
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Coal Lands, iron lands, copper lands,in fact, 


under the present system of taxation, every 
district in which wild lands have a great nat- 
ural value, practically escape taxation, while 
the peor farmer who builds a barn is taxed. 
If he puts un a fence he is taxed; if he 
drains a piece of unprofitable land and makes 
it productive, he is taxed; if he increases his 
stock, keeps his fence rows and corners clean, 
or plants an orchard, or even paints or white- 
washes his house, his assessment is corré- 
spondingly increased. Itis just this unjust 
taxation that makes on the one hand the in- 
dustrious, hard-working farmer a poor and still 
poorer man, and on the other hand the easy- 
going, tax-dodging monopolizer of natural 
gifts of a beneficent creator, a rich and ever- 
increasing rich man.—[(C. R. Atkinson, Ches- 
tertown, Md. 


The Nivernais Breed of Cattle.—The Russian 
government bought at the recent agricultural 
show at Nevers (France), a Nivernais bull 
for $4400. This sire had taken 234 first prizes 
at various exhibitions. The Nivernais is 4 
breed of tine large white cattle, and occasion- 
ally crossed with the Shorthorn, though it is 
mostly and jealously kept pure. A feature of 
many of the french shows is a class in which 
each exhibitor shows three animals; the pic- 
ture they present can be imagined when there 
are some 30 entries (making 90 animals), all 
of one color and larger than the Shorthorns. 
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Another 50-Year Subscriber.—J. G. 
of Addison, N Y, has taken American 
culturist half a century. He says he 
not get along without the valuable 
this journal. 











The Sugar Industry. 


Ybat Australia is keenly alive to the possi- 
pilities of beet culture is shown in the very 
liberal offer made by the parliament of Vic- 
toria, Which convened March 15. The sum of 


¢50,000 will be immediately voted for the first 
10,000 tons beet sugar made, certainly a great 
stimulus. Let our own national and state 


governments make a note of this. 

Sec’y Wilson has tackled the beet sugar 
problem in earnest. He has obtained several 
tons of seed and will furnish a small sample, 
with directions for culture, to a few leading 
farmers in each county. Applications should be 
addressed at once tothe secretary of agricul- 
ture, Washington City,D C. If, however, suffici- 
ent seed is desired to plant one acre or more (20 
lbs per acre is the right amount), it should be 
obtained from our advertisers, Meyer & 
Raapke, Omaha, Neb, or the Norfolk Sugar 
Co, Norfolk, Neb. 

Mr A. M. Shook and Mr Percy Warner, who 
are connected with the largest iron estabiish- 
ment in the south, propose to put up a sugar 
manufactory in Nashville if everything looks 
favorable. They are men of large means and 
can carry through whatever they undertake. 

The fate of the farmers’ interests on the 
sugar tariff may depend upon one vote in the 
USsenate. Hence itis encouraging to have 
Senator James H. Kyle, the populist or in- 
dependent who may hold the controlling vote, 
write us March 11: ‘‘ITam deeply interested 
in the sugar beet industry, and think I see a 
way out for our South Dakota farmers. Be 
assured that I shall do everything in my 
power to promote your organization.”’ 

Hon C. C. Bell of Boonville, Cooper Co, 
Mo, is ‘‘ whooping up’’ beet sugar interests in 
great shape. He has arranged to supply seed 
to five farmers in each county in Missouri for 
testing purposes. 


ee 


Water for Sugar Factories.—Vast quantities 
are required for washing the beets before 
slicing them and for the diffusion process or 
“soaking out’’ of the sugar. The factories at 
Norfolk and Grand Island, Neb, each use 
about 1,500,000 gallons of water per day of 24 
hours, during which they each work up 300 to 
350 tons of beets. The Chino factory, with 
more than double this capacity. requires about 
3,500,000 gallons of water per day. At least 5000 
gallons of water should be available for each 
ton of beets worked. 

Sugar Beets in the Mohawk Valley—There 
seems to be no question but that our valley 
is especially adapted for this purpose, but to 
know more definitely what can be done, I 
will present to every farmer who will apply, 
sample packages of the best sugar beet seed 
for that purpose. I desire each person that 
receives a package of seed to report the quan- 
tity beets raised and the amount of land nec- 
essary. We hope by autumn to be ina _ posi- 
tion to know the advisability of making 
efforts to establish a sugar factory in our 
midst.—[Wellington Cross, Fultonville, Mont- 
gomery Co, N Y. 
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I consider the dollar which I anuually invest 
spent in a subscription to American Agri- 
culturist, as the best invested dollar of the 
year. I take other journals that publish the 
market reports, but if there arises a question 
as to correctness of the crop situation, I must 
consult the Agriculturist to decide it, for I 
know that is correct.—[John N. Van Ant- 
werp, Fultonville, N Y. 















The records Threshing -machine to be the 
Re est running and the mm poe saver of all. 
dente only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
°scription, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
shers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir. 
qareaw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
°r Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car 
ee wee ear Machines, and for information show 
V wnsilage Pays,’’ send for Enellage Catae 
logue, Address, MINAKD HARDER, Coblooxill, N.X. 


SUGAR BEETS 


This is the package— 
remember it. It contains 


OT 


WASHING PowbER 


that cleans everything 
quickly, cheaply and 
perfectly. 





For economy buy 4lb. package. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
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Philadelphia. 
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That 
Adjustable 
Arch 
makes this 
a perfect tool 
forcultivating 
all crops 

grown in nar- , 
row rows. Itis so easily adjusted to any width. 


ADJUSTABLE- ARGH 


CULTIVATOR. 


Equipped with six small shovels 
instead of four large ones. 


gun’ \ 











THE IDEAL 
MACHINE 


tivation so neces 
Sary to success 


in Growing 
Corn, Sorghum, 
Potatoes and Beans 


Moreabont this and many other things of value to the farmer in our catalogue. Send for it. 


P. P. MAST & CO, Siceusst:.senmereus ono 











BROWN Sxcz CULTIVATOR 





ALL-STEEL FRAME—makes it 
neat Hight and strong. THE 
STEEL WHEELS have stag- 
gered spokes and reversable 
box in hub. ADJUSTABLE SEAT, 
can be placed above or below 
the Arch. SPRING POWER 
holds the shovels to any de- 
sired depth in the soil or raises 
the gangs out of the ground at 
will. So easy to operate that 
A CHILD CAN WORK IT. The 
PIVOT AXLE is sensitive to 
the touch and easy to operate; 
changes the direction of the 
shovels instantly; holds them 
to the row on a hillside where 
there is a tendency to slip 
down or slide. _ Axles can 
easily be made rigid for 
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hauling to or from the field. 
Furnished with six beams— 
Eagle Ciaw Beams or Sprin 
Tooth Beams. It is unequall 
for deep or shallow cultiva- 
tion on rough or smooth land, 
on hillside or valley. More 
about this and our “COM- 
MON SENSE” RIDING AND 
TONGUELESS CULTIVATORS, 
together with Genuine 
“Brown” Four and Six Shovel 
“Tip-Top Parallel and Regular 
Steel Beam,” Brown’s “Eagle 
Claw” and other riding and 
walking cultivators, Gohn’s 
Surface Cultivators, Steel Hare 
rows, Wagons, etc., in Our 
FREE CATALOGUE. 





























STRONG—A heavy canvas foundation. 


Improvements patented 1890 inthe U.S., Canada and Europe, 
FIRE PROOF—Proof against sparks, cinders, burning brands, etc. 


LIGHT— Weighs but 85 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. when laid complete . Mes 
FLEXIBLE—Contains no coal tar, and retains indefinitely its leather-like pliability 


and toughness. 


EASILY APPLIED—Reguires no kettle or other expensive apparatus. Can be 


laid by any intelligent workman. 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS» LIQUID PAINTS, STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS, STEAM PACK'NGS, ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL. 


H. W. JOHNS’ [iFG. CO., 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


87 Maiden Lane, 


New YORK. 


BOSTON LONDON 
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Prospective Damage to Winter Wheat. 


Returns from correspondents of American 
Agricultusist in every county of impurtance 
in wheat growing indicate that the fall sown 
crop has met with disaster. In a large paft 
of the belt the season is not far enough ad- 
vanced to give the plant the benefit of trial 
under growing weather, and on that account 
the present gloomy prospect may be some- 
what relieved later by spring sunshine. But 
after making heavy allowance for this possi- 
ble recuperation the fact remains that the con- 
dition reported by trained observers after care- 
ful examination averages lower at this time 
than for any year at the same date since ’85. 

The general average fur the crop, after un- 
usually heavy allowance for possible exagger- 
ation in understatement, is 83.5 points against 
87 last vear and 85.3 in 1894. The full mean- 
ing of this low tigure may be understood when 
it is stated that in reaching such an average 
the crop in N Y. Tex, Cal and Wash is 
counted in as practically perfect. To further 
localize and illustrate the damage it may be 
said that in the six great winter wheat states, 
Ohio, Mich, Ind, Ill, Mo and Kan, the econdi- 
tion of the crop averages only 76 against 85 at 
this time last year. 

Admitting that it is difticult to judge accu- 
rately of the exact condition of the crop so 
early as April 1, it must not be forgotten 
that the same difticulty existed in the other 
years with which the low figures of this year 
are compared, and an examination of official 
records will show that the April condition has 
usually given a very good index of what the 
May reports would show. As a matter of 
fact the government records for the past 16 
years show that the condition on April 1 has 
averaged about 1 point higher than the May 
condition, and on account of the heavy al- 
lowance made this year for the early season 
exaggeration the probabilities are that reports 
a wonth hence are likely to be little if any 
better than the present return. 

Last December substantially every crop re- 
porting authority except American Agricul- 
turist declared that the December condition of 
the winter wheat crop was practically perfec- 
tion. This journal alone pointed out the fact 
that the whole crop had been sown late, and 
that after the regularly prepared area had 
been sown an effort had been made to hur- 
riedly prepare and sow a considerable addi- 
tional acreage in order to get the advantage of 
the rise in price which came about the time 
seeding shouid have been finished. The con- 
dition of the first sowing was fairly good, but 
ou this later seeding the condition was never 
good, it being short, ragged, poor in root 
growth, and lacking in vitality when it enter- 
ed winter quarters. This journal pointed out 
in great detail at that time that this part of 
the crop was very uncertain, that only the 
best of winter weather would enable it to 
make a satisfactory crop, and that a sharp 
distinction must be drawn between the early 
and the later seeding. 

The heavy freeze the latter part of Novem- 
ber, following a period of warm and forcing 
weather, did much to debilitate this late 
sown wheat, and the protracted cold weather 
during January, coming when snow protec- 
tion was generally scanty, was sufticient to 
kill the plant out on thousands of acres in Il, 
Ind and Mo, ana to seriously damage the 
prospect in parts of Ohio and Kan. The 
damage is peculiar this year in thatit is not 
winter killing in the ordinary meaning of that 
term, that is, from heaving and settling, but 
is actual freezing to death of the plant. 
This seldom happens in this day of drills and 
carefully prepared seed beds, but it did hap- 
pen this year to that portion of the crop that 
imade but little root growth and displayed but 
little vigor before winter set in. 

In Tex, Ark, Tenn and the greater part of 
Ky the present situation is enconraging. Con- 
ditions are mixed in Ohio, ranging from poor 
in some of the sonthwestern and western 
counties to high promise in some of the cen- 
trai and northern counties. In central and 
southern Ind the prospect is bad. A _ consid- 
erable part of the crop of that state was sown 
late to escape the Hessian fly and it is the 
late sown wheat that has suffered the most. 
The presence of the fly is also noted by some 
of the closest observers. The situation 
throngh central and southern Ill is reported 
by our correspondents the worst ever known. 
On hundreds of acres not a blade of wheat is 
left, and in no part of the state is there any 
considerable area on which there is promise 
of even a medium yield. The condition of 
the crop of the state is reported at 45 after a 
very heavy allowance for the panicky feeling 
that exists, and to understand what such a 
report means it must be burne in mind that 
this condition only applies to such of the area 
as is still reported as in all probability being 


OUR 


-much damage two weeks of growing 





allowed to go to harvest. It does notin any 
way attempt to discount the loss of acreage 
which will be plowed up and put into spring 
crops. Not only is this by far the lowest 
April report of condition ever made for III, 
but at no time in crop reporting history has 
any state ever made so low a return at this 
season. 

The situation in Missouri is also very unsat- 
isfactory. The winter was hard on the late 
sown area, the spring to date has been hard 
on the enfeebled plant, and while the aver- 
age of condition is higher than in Ill it is yet 
low enough to be disquieting were it not for 
the contrast offered by its neighbor. There 
is more wheat of good promise in Mo than in 
Ill, but there is also a large part of the area 
that now promises to offer little inducement 
for harvesting. In Kan the crop at present 
proiwwises better, but there are a few counties 
In the central, southern and southeastern part 
of the state in which the late sown wheat has 
suffered material damage. The average for 
the state, however, is moderately high, but 
the season is late. The crop at this time has 
one point in its favor, the ground is full of 
water and as soon as warm days begin there 
will be immediate response in growth. On 
the Pacific coast the season has been almost 
perfect with perhaps a little too much rain in 
the San Joaquin valley in Cal and a little 
frost damage in Ore. The condition in Cal 
and Wash, however, is little short of perfect, 
and the deterioration in Ore is but trifling. 

The following table gives the average of 
condition by states, the results of consolidat- 
ed county estimates of local observers: 

95 Wis, 
92 Ia, 

97 Mo, 
95 Kan, 
89 Neb, 
85 Cal, 
88 Ore, 
86 Wash, 
91 Other, 
70 

45 Average, 83.5 

There is everywhere an abundance of 
moisture in the soil, frequently an excess, 
and if observers have erred in reporting too 
weather 
will fully demonstrate the fact. 


The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


What Shall the Harvest Be ? 

On the result of the above question depends 
the profit or loss of the ’97 tobacco crop. It 
has been recorded in this journal during the 
winter how buyers have cleaned up tobac- 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


co closer than any year since 1892. The inya. 
riable result with quick sales of any farm crop 
is that an extra area is always planted. We 
already have reports ot the intended extra 
acreage this year. Plant beds are coming oy 
and in the warmer sections plowing will soon 
begin. The one word of caution we wish to 
give 1s, don’t set more plants than can be 
properly cared for. There will be all thie 
grade fillers dealers will be able to handl 
of high grade binders and wrappers it is hardly 
likely there will be a surplus. <A _ harvest of 
high grade leaf will make good protits, while 
a large crop of low grade leaf will not yield 
a profit, will disappoint the grower and pull 
down the price of what good leaf is offered 
on the market. 
Stocks Well Cleaned Up. 

In the states:of Wis, Ct, Mass and O, there 
is but very little leaf in growers’ hands; ip 
fact, so thoronghly have stocks been purchas- 
ed that buyers have about all left the road, 
In Pa, about three-fourths of the °96 crop is 
sold and what is leftis going rapidly. Of old, 
considerable is held, but quality is against it, 
—At New Vork city, trading has slackened 
considerably but prices continue firm at the 
advanced prices recently quoted. 


low 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

Scriba grange meets weekly. The township 
school system is the interesting topic just 
now ; two meetings have been devotedj to the 
subject and more to follow before the people 
will understand it well enough.to vote intel- 
ligently upon it. Applications for member- 
ship are numerous. The 25d anniversary was 
celebrated Feb 13. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Journal of Proceedings of the Pa state 
grange for 18% was distributed last week by 
Secretary J. T. Ailman of Thompsontown, ~ 


Grange Notes. 

The National Grange Quarterly Bulletin for 
the second quarter of 1897 is up to the stand- 
ard of past issues. April topic, What are we 
to understand by economical methods in farm 
work and management? in wiat ways can 
we practice greater economy on the farm? 
May topic, What education is needed by farm- 
ers at the present time? How can farmers best 
obtain the education they need? June topic, 
Would the investment of larger amounts of 
capita! in farming enterprises be of advantage 
to the farming interests of this country? 
Should co-operation in farming be encouraged 
in this country? 











A PAINTED FLOOR 


It is easier to take care of 
It is more 
A nicely 
painted floor with a neat rug, gives any 
room a clean, tidy look. 


is economical. 
than a dusty, heavy carpet. 


healthful 


because it is cleaner. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 38 made to walk 


SPECIAL FLOOR PAINT 


on, and to stand 
being walked on. 


It is made for floors, and nothing else. It 
is the best floor paint that can be made. 


Our booklet 


* Paint Points” tells 


many things you would liketoknow about paint and its uses. 
It tells about the best paints to use for shelves, cupboards, baseboards, 
bath tubs, buggies, boats, wagons, farm tools, houses, barns, fences, 


etc., and why they are best. 


Send for it to-day, it is free. 


Our paints are sold by over ten thousand dealers. 


G THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. MONTREAL. 


FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, G MICHIGAN sT » CLEVELAND, O. 


=< 
9—Copyright 1897—The Bates-Whitman Co., N. Y.—604. 
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STOP tHose HOCS Fron ROOTING! 


If you want to be SURE of stopping them, get the Wolverine 
ae ogee and Rings. 
will send by mail, one Double Rin i 2ce 
pa Lely Kan ger and 100 Rings on receipt 
Patentees and Manufacturers, Tecumseh, Mich. 


For sale by all hardware stores, or W® 


HEESON BROS. & CO., 








| A... 8 ee 8 Bee eee, 


pene foe 


1 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 











MILK---HOPS 


ation. 
—practically indestructible. 


Peailed if not satisfactory. 
= free. N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
ks lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
2 Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. 


pamphict SENT ON TRIA 


To be returned at my expense 
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$8.00 and up. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 
Millington, New Jersey. and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 








The [ilk Problem. 





The prospect is encouraging, with a surpris 
ing interest in some localities looking toward 
the formation of new branches of the milk 
union. Speaking forthe executive commit- 
tee chosen by the producers last December, 
and looking toward permanent organization, 
L. H. S. Martin of Sussex Co, N J. reports 
work well advanced, so that local sections 
may soon organizein earnest. The surround- 
ings were thoroughly discussed at the recent 
meeting in N Y, and a plan approved for the 
central association which will soon be pre- 
sented to all local sections of the Five States 
Milk Producers’ Ass’n. Now that a plan is 
in sight for helpful co-operation on the part 
of producers it is expected rapid progress 
will be made toward the end sought to be at- 
tained. 

“Milk is selling very low,’’writes E. Walms- 
ley, a well-known Jersey City dealer. ‘‘Some 
retail stores selling at 3@4c P qt. Farmers are 
down here as thick as bees in hot weather, 
some of them selling their milk supply on the 
exchange price less 10c P can forthe whole 
year; some 10c off for five months and 5e the 
other seven months. Some new creameries are 
opening this spring. O’Brien & Baldwin will 
not run the creamery at Turner, Orange Co, 
stopping the first of April, and have taken 
one at Thompson on the Jefferson branch of 
the Erie, this making three on that branch 
and one at. Narrowsburg. Some farmers would 
try to overstock the market if they got but le 
P qt.’”’ 

Why don’t producers organize east 
Hudson river where they are all ready? Once 
set in motion the movement will gather mo- 
mentum and spread rapidly.—[I. Holcomb, 
Butternut Grove, Delaware Co, N Y. 

Orange county shippers are not very well 
satistiedl with the milk freight decision, for 
the reason that it makes so little difference in 
the rates named. There is little or no milk 
shipped from points within the first 40 miles, 
so that practically the lowest rate is 26c for 
the first 100 miles. 

Many of the milk producers in Cortland 
county sell to local creamerymen who in 
turn ship to N Y. These creamerymen buy 
from the farmers, delivered at their creamer- 
ies at je less than N Y price, as they term 
it. They experience no troublein getting all 
the milk they want; while many farmers com- 
plain of the low price not one of them is 
willing to stop selling to the creameryman, 
agreeing that itis better than they can do 
With their milk in any other way. There is 
certainly a chance for co-operative effort in 
this part of the state. Up to early this week 
no change has been made in the freight rate 
from this section. G. P. Squires of Marathon, 
a prominent breeder and dairyman, writes us 
there is no particular excitement over the 
milk freight question in this part of the 
county. 


of the 





Exterminating Gophers with Bacilli. 


The method of fighting ground squirrels by 
Means of infectious disorders, which was tried 
at the experiment station at Pullman, Wash, 
last year, is a pronounced success and will be 
carried on more extensively this year. 
Hitherto all methods of fighting the ground 
squirrel or gopher have proved both ex- 


pensive and ineffectual and last season 
the pests appeared in some localities in 
sich numbers as to practically ruin crops. 


The ground was 
every green 
cent lecture 
farmers at 


riddled with burrows and 
thing was devoured. In a re- 
before the winter schooi for 
Pullman, Prof C. V. Piper 
Stated that he believed that the true solution 
of the problem had been discovered. A dis- 
ease Originated in the western part of Whit- 
man county O last summer, from which thou- 
Sands of squirrels died. Prof Piper secured 
Some of the disease germs, which were tested 
I other sections with great success. The 
Virus has heen kept on hand for further use 
and will be generally applied during the 





coming summer. The 
identical with that described by 
sky, which was introduced some 
among the ground = squirrels 
It affects only the 
rel and the larger ones are 
pervious to its attacks. Another bacillus, 
however, is being tested which 1t is believed 
will reach the larger species. 


of Russia. 


carried on during the coming summer and the 
results will be watched for with great interest 
by the farmers of the whole Pacific coast. 
Already the squirrels are appearing in great 
numbers in Washington and Oregon, while 
their period of hibernation is so short in most 
parts uf California that they seem to be ever 
present. There will be an ample field for Prof 
Piper’s experiments, and abundant work for 
the bacillus if it proves efficient. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, March 30—New features are 
almost entirely lacking and the market is 
dull and spiritless as it has been for several 
weeks. There are fewer reports of growers 
trying to force sales and arrivals at this mar- 
ket are small, much lighter than last year at 
this season. There are enough hops to go 
around, however, and the general tendency of 


the market is steady, with a possible slight 
inclination to weakness. The export busi- 


ness has held up moderately well for the sea- 
son but,as the figures below indicate,is not up 
to last year. Advices from the foreign mar- 
ket report a fair trade at about former prices. 
The Pacific coast market is quiet. 

QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 


Mar 24 Mar 26 Mar 29 
N ¥ state crop '9%, choice, 4@12 W+4@12 114@12 
sed = 55 * prime, 10@i1 lw@il l0@11 
- ™ ses “low tomed, 7@942 7@91g 7@944 
- “* olds. gab 3@6 3a@6 
Pacific cron, ’%, choice, 1244@13441244@134¢ 121,@1344 
oni ‘" © prime, l1l@12 11@12 11@12 
” “ “ low to med, 8@10 8@10 8@10 
” olds, 36 3b 3@6 
German, etc, ’% crop, 18@25 18@25 18@25 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 








end’g Jast Septl last 

Mar 23 year "06 year 
D’mestie ree’pts b’l’s, 812 1,743 85,400 125,566 
Exports to Europe, 446 492 46,554 65,780 
Imp’ts from Europe, 119 90 5,736 4,406 


BovuckviLtLE, Madison Co, March 27—E. J. 
Smith bought 100 bales of hops at Hubbards- 
ville at 5fc P lb and Charles Bishop of Deans- 
boro bought 4 bales, ’93 and ’$4 growths, of 
Charles Griswold of Hamilton at 2c P lb. The 
supply of hops in growers’ hands is small in 
this town. A. few poles have been set al- 
ready. Bulletin No 7,division of entomology, 
contains valuable information for hop grow- 
ers. It can be obtained free by writing to the 
department of agriculture at Washington. 

OrEGON—The prospects for a good crop of 
hops and fair prices for the same in Oregon 
this year are very encouraging. Contracts 
are already being made for the crop of 1897 at 
figures which will give the growers a fair 
margin for their labor. One contract was 
recently tiled for record in Clackumas Co in 
which T. M. Baker of Sherwood agrees to 
sell Horest & Lachmund Co 10,000 lbs for Oc- 
tober delivery at 9c P Ib. 

acelin ssa 

Worms.—A reader has a 
troubled with worms, they 
long; also what will kill lice on cattle? 1. 
Give the horse turpentine 2 oz night and 
morning before feeding in raw linseed oil 4 
pt for three days, then give raw linseed oil 1 
qt at one dose as a physic. Do not work the 
horse while under treatment. 2. Boil arsenic 
2 0z, sulphate of copper 2 oz, caustic soda 2 
oz and soft soap 1 ptin water 3 gal for one 
hour, then add water to make it up to 5 gal; 
wet the animal all over with a little of this, 
using a currycomb to get it well intothe skin. 
Put it on with a small mop; keep the animal 
in the stable antil dry. 


horse which is 
are from 4 to 6in 


disease is said to be 
Mereshkov- 
years ago 


small species of squir- 
said to be im- 


Extensive ex- 
periments with both varieties of germs will be 





lines are cables, not affected by heat 
and cold; adjusts itself to hilly ground without 
uckli.g, Pu2ilt for service and durability Write 
full information. : 
UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, ‘li. 


$8 MACHINE 
4 tu weave your own fenceof 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire, 
FX 52 inches high, at 
2 * 25 Cts. per Rod. 
\S $20 buys wire for 100 
r rod 
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() fence. Agents 
~ -—! Wanted Catalogue Free. 
—_ hp ; ‘ CABTER 
my wette, Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
—— Box29 Mt.Sterling,®O. 











WANTED 
Live Deer, Eik, Moose, Buffalo and Bears 


The Page fence has revolutionized the whole Park 
system. We have contracts for so many new parks 
and game preserves that we shall hardly be able to 
supply all the animals to stock them. Any one having 
one or more of above species for sale, please address 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
A FENCE 


Macuine LOr $3.50. 


F Practical, simple, and easy to operate. Weaves elastic 
wire and picket fence. %5 rods per day, 5 cents per 
rod for wire CANNOT INJURE THE WIRE. 
We have employment for you—for everyone who wants 
money. No canvassing. Write for circulars. 


CAMBRIDGE FENCE MACHINE CoO., 
Dept. 8. Cambridge, Ohio. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE of 
Hot Air Pumping Engines. 


The Rider Engine Co. and De Lamater 
Iron Works have consolidated, En- 
larged facilities, cheapening of cost 
and the production ofan improved and 
better engine fur pumping water en- 
able the new firm to make immense 
reductions in prices. Send for new 
catalogues now ready. Address, 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Cosy _ 
22 Cortlandt St., New xork, N. ¥. 


EARN A BICYCL 


GOO Second Hand Wheels. Ail 
Makes. Goop AS NEW. $§ to 
$15. New High Grade ‘96 
models, fully guaranteed. $17 
to $25. Special Clear- 
ing Sale. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give one agent in each 
town free use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputa- 
tion is well known throughout the 
country. Write at once for our special offer. 


D. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 
























CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal .. 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free catalogue «= 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC iy 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
Mo. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 
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NEW YORK. 
From the Legislature. 
The annual supply bill was introduced last 
It contains regular and supplemeutal 
a reduc- 


the ap- 
Fish, 


WeeR.,. 
appropriations aggregating $1,455, 107, 
tion of 53,053 from last year. Among 
propriations are the following items: 
and forest commission, 20,669.45; state 
museulD, department of agriculture, 
farmers’ institutes, 15,000: state dai- 
+ association, 1500; Geneva experi- 
station, 10,000. The state board of 
oped to secure 100,000 to carry on the 
ion Of animals for tuberculosis, and 
‘i disappointed. The president of 
irl appeared before the ways and 
omunittee last week, and after reneat- 
»time-worn argument in favor of in- 
ion ef cattle, urged that the work be left 
iis department and that a liberal appro- 
mm be made. At a conference of the 
ind means and the senate finance com- 
the state INUSeun appropriation was 
id from 12,270 to 10,000 and that for 
department of agriculture’ increased 
) rhe Tupper beet sugar bill which 
originally appropriated 100,000 to prosecute 
the eulture of sugar beets in this state was 
returned by, the assembly ways and means 
comimittee,the amount being reduced to 10,000. 
\ssenbiyman Tupper in conversation with a 
representative of American Agriculturist said 
he felt contident that he could prevail upon 
his associates to reconsider the bill and allow 
the original appropriation to stand. 
Assemblyman Ives is making a lively fight 
for his ll to prohibit the hounding and 
packing of deer for tive years. His wide-tire 
bill, to compel the use of wide tires on wag- 
ons, was laid one side in the assembly last 
week. It is said that Mr Ivey has also intro- 
duced a bill providing for gathering statistics 
relating to the manufacture of butter and 
cheese and recording the same in the offices 
oftown clerks. It seeks to compel creameries 
and cheese factories where the milk of 100 
cows is used to furnish figures as to num- 
ber of pounds of butter or cheese produced 
and the price secured for same, one copy to 
be retained by the clerk and another to be 
tiled with the commissioner of agriculture 
A delegation of gentlemen representing the 
wood pulp industry in the Adirondacks wait- 
ed on Gov Black last week and proposed 
modifications in the bill authorizing the ex- 
nenditure of 1,000,000 fur lands in the Adiron- 
dacks for the state. Tbey asked that the sec- 
tion of the bill giving the commissioners pow- 
er to take whatever land they desired without 
the usual condemnation proceedings be 
stricken out and also that portion giving to 
the court of claims the power to determine 
alleged losses which property owners may 
claim to have incurred in the price fixed by 
the commissioners, and that the usual proced- 
ure of having commissioners appointed by the 
supreme court to appraise the land to be 
taken be substituted. The governor has signed 
\ssemblyman Nixon’s. bill appropriating 
25.000 for the college of agriculture at Cor- 
nell university to be expended in giving in- 
struction throughout the state and in carrying 
on experiments. 


rAimne 


SOO: 
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Bath, Steuben Co,March 31—Winter grain is 
looking fairly well. More land will be seeded to 
grass this spring than usual. C. E. Cole, local 
dealer in grain and grass seed, says his sales 
of grass seed are greater this spring than ever 
Cows are selling well considering the 
butter. Horses still continue low. 
many farms changing hands 
spring. Ora F. Witter, general agent 
tor American Agriculturist, reports good 
suceess in increasing the subscription list for 
this most valuable naper. The death of Ross 
?. Myhers of Campbell will be a great loss to 
the farmers in this section. He was an exten- 
sive dealer in hay and grain, having large 
hay presses and wareliouses at both Savona and 
Campbell. A recens fire destroyed the tool 
house of W. MeDowel with all its contents 
amounting to some five or six hundred dol- 
lars tiie fire was caused by hot ashes stored 
ina aden vessel, 

Burks. Franklin Co, Mareh 31—Good sugar 

rhas prevailed of late. Some buyers 
icking up horses. They are selling 
5 to 10 in advance of last year’s 
prices. Potatoes have dropped to 17¢ per bu. 
No sale at any price for hay. George Pond, 
a farmer well known and highly respected and 
owner of one of the best farms in town, fell 
on the ice in his yard March 12 and broke his 
hin, dving from the effects the 16th. 


Burnt Hills, Saratoga Co, March 31—Rye is 
Wheat is notsown any more in 
3 


before. 
price of 
There are not 


this 


loosing well 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


this town. Potatoes $1 per bbl. Apples all 
sold. Cows at auction bring 30 to 50. Horses 
are higher than last year. Everybody is down 
on the good roads bill. Farmers say they can’t 
afford to mortgage their farms to please the 
wheelmen and cycle manufacturers. 


Catin, Chemung Co, March 31 
nearly out. Stock wintered well. 
& Gates have bought and shipped over 3000 
sheep, besides hogs and cows. Cows are in 
good demand. Most of the farmers are send- 
ing miik to the cheese factory,which pays bet- 
ter than the creamery. ‘There is more demand 
for horses than last spring. 


Chautauqua Co 0—At Ellery, the suzar sea- 
son is at its hight with little being made. 
Frost all out anid roads next to impassable. 
Frosty nights are raising havoc with mead- 
ows. A number of silos were buiit and filled 
last failand have proved very satisfactory. 
Many will be built this season. Horses are 
cheap. Cows are in fair demand at $30 to 40 
each. Auctions are numerous and farm prop- 
erty goes low. Some are selling apples at 40c 
per bbl. No market for potatoes. Hay is 
plenty at 8 to Yin barns. Farm hands are 
pleuty and will work for less wages than 
usual. Farms all rented and tenants are mov- 
ing. At Kiantone, Eaton Bios & Anderson sold 
30 head of cows and heifers at 25to 45 each 
at a recent auction. Horses weighing about 
1200 lbs were bid in at 75 to 85. The last of the 
apple crop is heing shipped at 20c per bu. 
Choice dairy butter brings 18¢c andeggs 8c per 
doz. Frost is nearly out of the ground and 
some farmers have begun to plow. W. H. 
Kidder has tapped 1100 trees and has made 
about 300 gals of fine maple syrup. 

Colesville, March 30—The 
weather is warm and roads are very bad. At 
a recent auction 10 cows sold at an average of 
$29.97 each. Milk is bringing only le per 
qt at the stations. Corn meal is’ worth 
12.50 per ton and much meal and middlings 
is being fed by the dairywen. Some are 
stocking with sheep instead of cows. 


Dutchess Co Q—At Salt Point, hay and 
der are plenty and farmers are buying 
grain than usval. Rye and wheat wintered 
well. Few potatoes will be planted for mar- 
ket this year. Wages have fallen. Much _ op- 
position to the bob veal bill in the legislature 
is shown. Cows are high and horses low. —— 
At New Hackensack, farmers are sowing clo- 
ver and timothy. Some grain looks well, while 
some is very poor. Choice cows bring $40 
and milk at the creamery is only lfc per qt. 
Many hotbeds of vegetables have been start- 
ed. Horses are cheap.——At Pawling, Bald- 
win and Greening apples are going 


Frost is 
Bucher 


Broome Co, 


fod- 


less 


to New 
York at 60 to 50c per bbl. Colored help is em- 
ployed iargely and is very satisfactory. The 
closing of Purdy’s Station milk factory has 
thrown 600 cans of milk on the New York 
market and seme of the dairymen cannot dis- 
pose of their supply. 

Easton, Co, March 30—E. E. 
Waite is preparing to build a new barn. T. 
W. Brayton has 20 fine horses. J. Weir has 
moved ontothe farm bought of E. Borden. 
Cows sell well at auction, but horses are low. 
Hired help ranges from $18 to 23 per month. 


East Greenbush, Rensselaer Co, March 30— 
Surveys are being made for an electric road 
from Greenbush to Brainard, a distance of 18 
miles. The company is pushing matters, ex- 
pecting to have the road in running order Aug 
1. The peach crop in this vieinity will un- 
doubtedly be a failure,as fruit buds examined 
by experts are pronounced dead. Although 
there was little snow in the winter rye never 
looked better at this season of the year and 
the acreage was never so large. Large quan- 
tities of apples are still in the hands of farm- 
ers. Ordinary fruit sells for 50c¢ to $1 per 
bbl, but strictly choice fruit sells readily at 2 
to 3 per bbl. 

Lawrence, St Lawrence Co, Maren 30—Sugar- 
ing is just beginning in this section. Stock win- 
tered well and hay is plenty at $8 to 10 per ton. 
Mill owners and lumbermen have put in good 
stocks anticipating a revival of business. The 
outlook for farmers is not materially improv- 
ed from that of a year ago. 


Washington 


Pinckney, Lewis Co, March 30—People are 
beginning to make sugar. Philip Murphy has 
asow raising a litter of 15 pigs; they are 3 
weeks old and all healthy. Farmers are hir- 
ing help at $12 to 16 per month. 
Scriba, Oswego Co, March 

very bad. Black Creek cheese factory is no 
more. Thomas McEwen has bought it and is 
changing it into a dwelling house and _black- 
smith shop. C. Churchill from the Mullen 
district has tiaded his farm with G. Jones for 
the one Mr McEwen wason. N. M. Stone 


31—Roads are 








has rented her farm to S. Graham of Bundy. 
ville. Mr Whittemore is making maple syrup 
He is talking of putting up a large barn this 
spring. The most of the evaporated apples 
about here have been disposed of D. Stone 
has bought and shipped a number of carloads 
of Oswego Co apples. 

A New Trotting Circuit—Hon George p. 
Wilber and William Morris of Oneonta, p 
W. Jenkins of Central Bridge. M. D. Dorsg; 
and D. C. Dow of Cobleskill, J. H. Di 
of Sandy Hill, John L. Pratt, Jr, of Camb 
and H. C. Dator of Ballston met at Albany 
March 24, and organized a trottin reuit to 
be known as the Grand D & H trotting cir. 
ent of county and town fairs. edule 
of dates for meetings is: Ballston, Aug 23-26: 
Cambridge, Aug 3l-Sept 3; Sandy Hill, Sept 
7-10; Oneonta, Sept 13-16; Cobleskill, Sept 20. 
23; Schoharie, Sept 27-30. The aggregate of 


purses will be about $12,000 


irKkee 


idge 


NEW JERSEY. 
A Leader in Agriculture. 


subject of our sketzh, 
secretary of the N J_ board of agriculture, 
was born in Middlesex Co in 1836 Marrying 
in 1863 he began farming on his own account 
the following year, buying a farm of 100 acres 
atthe then high prices and going in debt 
$7009. At the end of three years he sold his 
farm at an advance which, with what he had 
made frum crops sold, gave him $5000 in cash 
with which he purchased another farm near 
Trenton in Mercer Co. Soon thereafter he as- 
sisted in the organization of the Mercer Co 
board of agriculture of which he was made 
secretary, a position he still holds. A few 
years later the state board of agriculture elect- 
ed him its treasurer and a little later secre- 
tary. This position he has held ever 
He has been mainly instrumental in organizing 
county boards auxiliary to the state board, a 
feature peculiar to the New Jersey system. 
All the counties are now organized but two. 
He has also built np a very successfnl series 
of farmers’ institutes, securing an amendment 
to the law whereby they could be held. The 
executive committee of the board placed 


Franklin Dye, the 


since, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the ar, 
thing to sell or exchange, or 
have decided to take advertisemer of this class. 10 go 
on this page and under this head the MIDDLE 
EDITION the extremely low rate of tive cents a word, 
each insertion 

REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEE. 


counted as part f the advertise 


some Walit to | hited we 


The address mu 
ment, aud each lh al. or @ Hiihniber ( mts aS one word 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisement 
must have aduress on, aS we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to g 
tion m issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be larged at the recular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to s 

All *Farmers’ Exchange” 
pearl type. no large display type 
@ Small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will 
find that an advertisement in this department will prove 4 
paying Investineni. 

Adaress 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 


(2 arantee inser 


ace 
s will be set ip 
2d, Thus making 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 


POTATOES—Maule’s or Everitt's T r r} 

compares yields, saves growers $ $1in expe 
order a barrel till you see it from 
svylvania or Indiana. Cxurman No. 1, #1.25 ver barrel » kinds. 
Write to-day. SMITH’S STOCK AND SEED FARM, Padel- 
fords, N. Y. Mention Paper. 


Shipments 
lipinen 


POSE Comb Brown Leghorns, H 

\ Buff Rocks, Buff Legkorns, 
dottes, Black Minoreas. Circular 
Whitney Point, N 

YTRAWBERRY PLANTS 
h per thousand. Large orders 2) per cent 8 
berry and Blackberry plants. H. L. SQUIRI 
Island. 


RB’! FS! P. Rocks, Wyundottes, Leghorns a 
> I r 15 


Rocks gs. 
MEIL.1CK, Clinton, N 


R. Rocks 


| i om per 13 Leghorn 
Brahmas. Houdans, 


4B. Langshans, 
Bloomington, O 
I EGHORN S—Fine vaneties— Minorca eggs, % 
4 free; hatch guaranteed. MASCOMA FARM, No. Hartland, 
yuRases SWEET POTATOES Five 
logue free. FEIDLER’S SEED STORI 


dollars barre 
. Terre Haute, Ind, 


o¢ Egys 3. 15, $1, and 2 medicated nest eggs. 25 
) cular free. WHITNEY BROS., Triangle, ! 
, hmas, Brown Leghorns, 


1 3 EGGS, $1.0. Plymouth Rocks, Brahm 
e Black Minoreas. WYATT & PEARCE, Clyde, Ohio 


poercous White Ieghorns. Thoroughbred, prolific laye™ 

26 eggs, $1. E. JONES, North Hartland, Vermont 

R AISE Belgian Hare for market. More profit than cows. Cirel 
lars free. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forestgrove, Pa 


—_— 


— 


VHOICE Strawberry Plants at $1.50 to $2.00 per thousand. 
ALBERT WILLIAMSON, Royalton, Ohio. 
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these entirely under his management and 
control. Mr Dye has been prominent not only 
as a farmer but has filled numerous positions 
of honor and usefulness in the church and in 

















FRANKLIN DYE, SEC N J BOARD OF AGRI. 
other organizations. His first secretaryship 
was that of a union league during the war; 
the next his county Sunday school ass’n, 
which he built up from only 14 schools until 
it included every evangelical school in the 
county. He is now a member of various ex- 
ecutive committees, is secretary of the state 
tuberculosis commission and chaplain of the 
state grange. He believes in system, method 
and order, and in having things done in sea- 
son, whether on the farm or 1n official work. 
Himself a worker he believes in having things 
go; being a ready public speaker the calls for 
his services in this direction are far more nu- 
merous than he can fill in connection with 
his other duties. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bradford Co O—An investigation of report- 
ed irregularities and mismanagement of the 
affairs of the county in regard tothe letting of 
contracts and the expenditure of money will 
be again taken up. An appeal has been taken 
aud money is being cheerfully contributed by 
farmers on every hand, regardless of political 
ties, to defray expenses. The roads are very 
muddy, Stock has wintered nicely. Hogs are 
scarce, selling at $3.50 to 4. Few transfers of 
real estate, at from one-half to two-thirds of 
former values, have been made. Hay is sell- 
ing at 8 to 9 per ton, wheat 85c, corn 35c, oats 
20c, buckwheat 30c, butter and egg prices are 
very low for this time of year. Apples are 
plentiful and there is little demand for pota- 
toes at 25 and 30c. The grass crop does not 
look as promising as it might, as the winter 
was very open and the ground bare most of 
the time. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, April 1—Frost 1s 
out of the ground and farmers are ready for 
spring work. Winter grain has wintered poor- 
ly. Potatoes are plenty, and selling at 20c. 
New milch cows command fair prices. Stock 
has wintered well. The creamery at Lovelton 
begins making butterto-day. The supply of 
farm he Ip exceeds the demand. D. L. Thomp- 
son will make a large delivery of fruit trees 
and farm seeds this season. The prospects for a 
good peach crop are promising. Auction sales 
are numerous, but there are few mortgage 
foreclosures. Charles Graham has = some 
choice strains of chickens and is on the look- 
out for more. Roads for several weeks 
have been almost impassable. Two -vells are 
being drilled fer oil in the county, one in 
Carpenter Hollow near Factoryville and the 
other in North Branch township near Lovel- 
ton. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, March 3i—Prepara- 
tions for spring work are being pushed, but 
weather continues wet and stormy. Farmers 
as a rule are making preparations for as large 
an acreage of vegetables as usual. Potatoes 
sell at 30c with prospects of still lower fig- 
ures. A large stock is stillin cellars. Much 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


fertilizer is being bought. Many have begun 
to clear asparagus fields. Wheat is luok- 
ing exceedingiy well and above the average 
acreage has been sown. Seed stock, such as 
cabbage, kale, etc, seems to have kept fairly 
well, which will insure a large acreage. 

Yaphank, Suffolk Co March 31—After an 
unusually severe winter the spring has open- 
ed early. Some have begun to plow. Grass 
is starting up and grain fields are looking 
fresh and green. About the usual amount of 
potatoes will be planted. The canning fac- 
tory at Port Jefferson has made an arrange- 
ment with its patrons by which it will be able 
to go on with the season’s work. More cauli- 
flowers will be put out this year than last. 
The Dr Walters place has been sold to Mr 
Jolnson of Brooklyn and it has been put in 
thorough repair. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, supplies continue liberal, with 
the exchange price 2}c P qt to farmers, yet 
many in the interior do not realize all of this. 
Surplus milk is selling on some of the plat- 
forms at 90c@$1 P can of 40 gts, although the 
nominal price remains 1 22, counting the old 
freight rate of 32c. Dealers are as a rule quite 
at sea regarding the immediate effects of the 
interstate commerce decision looking toward 
lower freights from nearby points. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending March 29 were as 
follows: 

Fluid Cream _ Con- 





milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 26.950 686 209° 
N Y Central, 15,858 234 610 
N Y, Ont & West, 25,117 1,064 — 
West Shore, 11,947 403 198 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,510 169 56 
NY & Putnam, 1,548 — _— 
New Haven & H, 7,561 — — 
Del, Lack & West, 37,620 412 = 
Long Island, 895 _ _ 
NJ Central, 1,576 — _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,910 24 — 
Other sources, 3,500 — os 
Total receipts, 146,992 2,992 1,073 
Daily av this week, 20,999 427 153 
Daily av last week, 21,584 429 161 


Country Produce Markets. 
NEW YORK—<At Albany, poultry firm under 


active demand. Chickens 9@10ec P th 1 w, 
10@lle d w, fowls 9@10e 1 w, broilers 90c@$1 
P pr, turkeys 124.@i3kc P tb 1 w, 13@14ke d w, 
ducks 12@13c 1 w, 13@14¢ d w, geese 10@11e 1 
lw, 11@12¢c d w, strictly fresh eggs 144@lic P 
dz. Potatoes 1 25 P bbl, onions 2 50@5, tur- 
nips 50@60ce, cabbage 1 P bbl, apples 1@ 
1 25, cranberries 5@5 50 P bbl. Corn 30@3i1c 
® bu, oats 24@25c, bran 11@11 50 P ton, mid- 
diings 14@15, cottonseed meal 17@18, loose 
hay 12@15, baled 12@15, clover 11@14, oat 
straw 8@9, rve 14@15. Milch cows 30@40 ea, 
dressed beef 5@6c P fb,veal calves 7@8c, mut- 
ton 44@5hke. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 20@25* P bu, onions 
50@60c, turnips 15@20c, cabbage $2@3 
100, apples 75c@1 25 P bbl, asparagus 6 
P dz bechs, beets 18@25c P dz _  behs, 
cucumbers 10@15c ea, celery 35@40c P 
dz, parsnips 25@35c P bu, radishes 25@ 
30c P dz, honey 10@124c P tb, maple syrup 
75c@1 P gal, sugar 8@10c P tb. Standard 
corn 33@40c P bu, oats 26@28c, bran 14 P ton, 
middlings 14, cottonseed meal 20, loose hay 
14@15baled 13@16, oat straw 8@9, rye 10@12. 
Dressed beef 44@iic P tb, hogs 44@5c, mutton 
5@7c, hides 5@6c, calfskins 1@1 10 ea. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fresh 


nearby eggs 9)@10c P dz, western 9@10c, 
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southern %c, chickens 9@94c P 1b 1 w, 10c dw, 
ducks ll@lze 1 w, 12@lsed w. turkeys 12@ 
1l3sc d w. Apples, Baldwins $1@1 50 P® bbl, 
Greeninzs 1@1 25, Ben Davis 1 75@2, straw- 
berries 15@25c 4* at, Pa Rose potatoes 38@40c 
P bu, Mich 38@385c, N VY 20@35c, Burbank and 
Stars 25@2%8c, yellow globe onioas 3 M@4 P 
bbl, cabbage lez 50 P 100, southern peas 2 50 
@3 P bx, green beans 2 75@3 25, cucumbers 
5@7 P bx. Ch baled timothy hay 13 50@14 
® ton, No 112 75@13 50, No1 mixed 11@11 50, 
straight rye straw 15 50, tangled 9@10, wheat 
7 50@8, oat 6@7. 













and health making 

are included in the 
making of HIRES 
Rootbeer. The prepa- 
ration of this great tem- 
perance drink is an event 
of importance ina million 
well regulated homes. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
is full of good health. 
Invigorating, appetiz- 
ing, satisfying. Put 
some up to-day and 
have it ready to put 
down whenever you’re 
thirsty. 

Made only by The 
Charles E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia, A pack-* 
age makes 5 gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


COSTS NOTHING 


‘To see and examine these suits, ALL FI 

euaran MADE, style just like ae 
aranteed, and equal to suits made 
MORE THAN DOUBLE OUR PRICE, 


For A $12.00 Tailor 
Made ALL WOOL very 
stylish cassimere suit. 

(any —- talian Yined. ¢ eon Kin Piped, 

een -, — 
ND” LEG ANILY 
“A 2 $5. ‘95 2 wor a my od BLACK ALL 
WOOL CHEVIOT SUIT. 
For a regular $15.00 Tailor 
S 6.50 neve sit Woon im PORTED 
LACK ENGLISH CLAY WORSTED SUIT. 
All suits over ye — onan, 
s ad. out an 
@ = OUR OFFER, fend to us. BEND 
state suit wanted, 
$4 oar weight and height, state 
2 number inches around body at — 
co taken over vest under coat, aroun 

body at waist, also at hips, and length of leg inside seam 
from tightin crotch to heel. IN FIVE DAYS we will send 
suit to you by express a —_ to examination. 
You EXAMINE IT at your ress office and if 
found as vepresensed 2a GREATE! T BARGAIN EVER 


changes.” CLOTE SAMPLES FHEE ON APPLI- 





. Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & OC. 
Gas. ), Cheapest Supply House on --\™ « 82 to 96 vines 
jo 87 Desplaines and 17 10 81 Sts., CHICAGO, ii. 
4gents AKE B ONEY : selling our clothing. 
(Sears, Roebuck & 4 E.. thoroughly reliable. —Editor. ) 














NY CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS SM 


U =f aay! 7 Direct from artes at Wholesale wrt 30 per cent. saved. 
s Za Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Illustrated 20 s ~~ 









“A” Grade, ua every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. “ 
Writeto-day. Catalogue Free. ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 222 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AS PASE, 7, ~ page Catalogue showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart to 
the most stylish carriage. Prices in plain figures. Testimonials from ,; 
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but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 

















































































































fits. Ship anywhere 

for examination be 

fore sale. Ever 

thing warrant 

100 styles of Car- 

riages, 90 styles of Har- 

* ness. Top Buggiesaslow 
J as $35. Phaetons as low 

P as $s. Spring Wagons 
Ne. 8734. Surrey Harness—Price $15.00. Road Wagons, etc. Send 








No. 606. ee with curtains, Ls sun- 
for $90. 


good as sells for $22.00. for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for 
ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MF@. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 
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ACTIVE, 
March 30, 

Moderate activity prevails im commercial 
and tinancial circles anti-trust 
sion of the supreme court has been the most- 
taiked-about feature of the business world, 
and while it has caused some hesitation on 
the part of investors so far as railroads and 
industrial securities are concerned, values in 
the main are fairly well held. The number 
of mills and and hands at work are 
gradually increasing, and so are industrial 
strikes as the outcome of a movement to se- 
cure higher wages. The wholesale trade is 
moderate and the money market without im- 
portant change. Bradstreet’s reports business 
failures throughout the US less in number 
for the week tiuian the previous week, or the 
corresponding period one, two and three 
years ago; bank clearings about as one and 
two years ago, buta gain of 20 % compared 
with °94. 

In farm markets continued strength 
activity holds in live stock and wool, 
cereals are supported indifferently. The 
stormy weather, high water and tloods in the 
central western states, extending into the 
south, have interfered with farmers’ deliver- 
ies of grain, and all eyes are now turned on 
crop prospects. The dairy markets area 
steady to firm at current rates, eggs are de- 
clining, but go rapidly into cold storage. 
More interest is shown in the. markets for 
fresh vegetables. wiuter stocks of potatoes 
and apples meanwhile moving indifferently. 


BUSINESS FAIRLY 


TuESDAY EVENING, 1897. 


Tne deci- 


shops 


and 
while 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGU, 

—~Wheat— —Onuts—_ 
1807 1806 1897 1897 1896 


2414 1814 


-Corn— 
Cash or spot 1806 
Chicago, 
New York, 
Boston, 
Toledo, 91 
St Louis, Oo 
Minneapolis, 715% 
S Francisev, *147', 
London, 913, 
*“p Cental. Other prices BD bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn 
May, 734 25 1733 
July, 71%, 26 181, 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 
Last week (ne \ 
40 430,000 5 
26,077 000 16,481,000 
13,797,000 8,527,000 


731 + .62 


EOS ge 8S “a 


DELIVERY. 
Oats 


Wheat, bu, 
Corn, 
Oats, 

At Chicago, the wheat market is devoid of 
special activity, prices much of the time hold- 
ing within a narrow range and novel features 
lacking. Crop conditions form perhaps as 
prominent an intluence as any other one, and 
while reports continue to appear indicating 
serious damage thronghout many portions of 
the winter wheat belt, these have lost 
of their foree among speculators who believe 
the advices greatly exaggerated. In the ab- 
sence of vigorous support there has been more 
or less liquidation the past week or ten days 
and new bullish intluences are wanting 

While the foreign markets seem in a measure 
indifferent to bullish advices on this side the 
ocean, our exports of wheat and flour keep up 
fairly weil, reported by Bradstreet’s at 1,750,000 
bu last week, and what is of equal importance, 
other export countries, such as Argentina and 
Russia, have been forwarding only moderate 
quantities to western Europe. ‘The spring 
Wheat situation is becoming a question of un- 
certainty and may be felt later. So much 
snow has fallen in the northwest, and the 
ground is so full of moisture, that fears are en- 
tertained in some quarters that spring seeding 
minay be greatly delayed. This, however, is only 
conjecture up to the present time. North- 
western primary markets are receiving mod- 
erate quantities of wheat from first hands, and 
locally arrivals are small. May has sold con- 
siderably under 75c, holders fearing the ap- 
proach of delivery day, yet choice winter con- 
tinues to command its recent sharp premium 
over No 2 spring, which is now the contract 
grade, and yuotanle undera May 
price. 

Corn has averaged substantiallv 
without particular firmness, although 
lators favoring the bear side are slow to force 
any further decline. Foreign markets have 
exhibited more or less easiness, and exports 
from the Atlantic coast show a smaller vol- 
ume, vet holders of cash corn, both here and 
in the country, ure generally confident as to 
values. The effect of the prospective demoral- 
ization in freight rates is still problematical, 
but any further cut in tolls from country 
points ought to benefit interior holders. Ship- 


some 


slightly 


steady 


Spec tie 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


recently reported more inquiry 
for cargoes, Jeadiug up to 
new business. Meanwhile, domestic con- 
sumption is enormous, both on the farms and 
elsewhere. No 2 mixed corn for delivery any 
time in May is selling around 24se P bu, July 
about le premium, and No 2 and No 2 yellowa 
inetiensl discount. 

Oats prices have worked down a. trifle 
to the basis of practically 17¢ P bu for May 
delivery, cash about $c discount. ‘The mar- 
ket for this cereal lacks individuality and 
prices are shifted up and down in sympathy 
with corn and wheat. Exports are fair, and 
home demand for eash oats liberal. From some 
quarters if is intimated the seeding for the 
next crop will be relatively light. 

Rye is dull, taking one day with another, 
the market rather favoring buyers, who are 
indifferent vet not aggressive in seeking fur- 
ther declines. Transactions are on the basis 
of abont 338c P bu for No 2 in store, faney 
cars in a small way at a premium, No 3. 32e. 
Receipts from the country are small but ap- 
parently ample. The speculative branch of 
the trade is neglected with May quotable 
around Se and July 385@35he. 

Low prices continue to prevail in barley 
and at existing rates there is a moderate de- 
mand and general stability. The recent small 
arrivals are attributed in part to bad roads in 
the country. Feed barley scarce and salabie 
around 23@2%4e P bu, with malting grades 25@ 
35e for fair to fancy. 

The deinand for grass seeds is nct altogeth- 
er satisfactory, yet a fair inguiry wrevails for 
timothy offerings, which have been relatively 
small. Sales on the basis of $2 25@3 YP etl 
for poor to fancy, with prime quotable around 
2 65@2 Th. Cloverseed easy at 8@8 25 for 
prime, Hungarian 50@60c, millet 45@70c, mus- 
tard 30@50¢, buckwheat 50@65c, all P 100 
lbs. 

At Toledo, wheat hus lacked particular ani- 
grades of red winter being 
firmly heid with speculation rather narrow, 
operators watching the crop reports, an 
floubting many of those indicating serious 
damage to winter wheat tields. No 2 red win- 
ter wheat is quotable around 91@92¢ P bu, No 
3 83@85e. Corn quiet and neariy steady at 
about 24@244¢ P bu, oats 17@17he, rye 37e. 
Cloverseed qniet with a fair shipping demand 
for the less expeusive grades. Transactions 
on the basis of $5@5 10 P bu _ for contract 
prime. 

At New York, the grain markets have been 
without important feature, absence of specu- 
lative support or vigorous export buying 
working against prices. At the same time, 
there has been little vielding, with quotations 
much as recently. No 2 red winter wheat in 
store 87@88ec P bu, No 2 spring 80@81ic, buck- 
wheat flour dull at $1 05@1 15 P 100 Ibs, buck- 
wheat 36e P bu. Corn salable on the basis of 
30@530ke PY bu for No 2 mixed in store, small 
lots on track usual premium. No 2 mixed oats 
22@23e, state rye 41c, barley less active. Clo- 
verseed 6@9e P lb at wholesale, timothy seed 
dpa@te. 


pers have 
from the seaboard 


mation, choice 


LIVE STOCK 
QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 

PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGU. 

Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 
1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
$5 60 $440 S425 $415 S450 $400 

5 460 450 460 @75 425 
0 £50 430 430 475 425 
) > 


THE TRAFFIC, 


LATEST 


Chicago, P 100 ths, 
New York, 2 
suffalo, 5 3 
Kansas City, 5 2 
Pitisburg, 515 440 
At Chicago, the market for cattle shows a 
eapacity for absorbing liberal supplies with- 
out breaking prices. Recently, as high as 
17,000 and more have been received in a sin- 
gle day with a good clearance of practically 
everything, top prices being $1 better than 
one year ago and substantially as good as 
anything on this present hardening market. 
Few strictiy fancy beeves have appeared 
within the last week or so which passed 
$5 25, practically an outside’ transaction, 
although higher grades were nominally above 
this figure; sales largely at a range of 3 Ti@ 
4 for poor or rough lots, up to 4 75@5 for 
choice to extra dressed beef, shipping and ex- 
port steers. A good demand has prevailed for 
mixed buteher stock, ‘choice bulls selling 
around 3, and cows and heifers 3 25@4 25. 
Stockers and feeders selling at about the high- 
est figures of the season. Revised prices fol- 
low: 
Fey export steers, $5.25@5.60 
Prime. 1500@1600 fos.4.90 @5.20 
Good to ch, 1150 
@1450 Tos 
Com to fair, 1150 
@1400 Ths, 


Ch to fey cows and 
heifers, 3.7504 50 


Bad roads in the country 


425 495 380 425 365 


420 430 470 415 


Fair to good cows, $2.50@3.50 
Poor to fey bulls, 2.50@3.75 
Canners, 2.00@2.50 
Feeders, 3.65@4.35 
Stockers. 400 to 

850 Ths. 3.25@ 4.00 
Calves, 300 fs up, 2.757@4.50 
Calves, veal, 4. 506.00 


have cut into 


4.35@4.85 


3.65@4.25 


hog supplies and packers paid, under a vigor- 
ous protest, current figures above de. Trans- 
actions largely at $4 10@4 20, occasionally a 
shade more, rough lots down to 3 90@4. Mar- 
ket devoid of new feature, a continuance ot 
hght supplies favoring stability. 

Sheep have been selling at the best prices 
of the year under moderate offerings and a 
broad demand from nearly all quarters. 
Lambs have shown relatively less firmness 
than mutton sheep. Good to choice mixed 
droves and westerns $3 75@4 35, fancy heavy 
4 40@4 50. Yearlings and lambs 3 75@5 50 
for poor to fancy. 

At Pittsburg, cattle supplies about as re- 
cently, and market in satisfactory condition 
the 35 cars received Monday of this week sold 
readily at prices tirm to 10c higher. Quota- 
tions are as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Lbs, $5 00@5 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 4 50@4 70 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 3 60@4 30 
Common, 700 to 90° Ibs, 8 2: 

Rough, half-fat, 5 


Com to good fat bulls,$2 0 
Com good fat cows, 2 (0k 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 2504 
Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@ 
F’sh cows & springr’s 15 (0@4 
Com to good fat oxen, Veal calves, 5 OO@6 
In hogs, general strength is continued into 
the present week, the 27 duuble decks receiy- 
ed Monday selling promptly at about the best 
prices of the season, though little changed 
fromm last week. 9 


3 0O@4 25 


Prime medium weights $4 15 
@4 25, heavy yorkers 4 20@4 25, light yorkers 
4 15@4 20, heavy hogs 4 10@4 25, pigs 3 80@4 

Sheep are selling at best tigures of the year, 
with only 15 double decks on sale Monday 

Prime natives 4 $0@5, good, but lighter in 
weight, 4 50@4 70, common to fair 3 25@4 

Ordinary to choice lambs 4 80@6. 

At Buffalo, cattle in generally guvod de- 
mand at the opening of this week, especially 
when desirable in quality, and about recent 
prices paid. Prime well-finished fat cattle are 
quotable up to $5 25@5 30,with good to choice 
butcher weights usual discount under these 
extreme figures. Under a fairly brisk de- 
mand best feeders are quotable up to 3 85@4 
stockers 3 25@3 50, veal calves 5@5 50, for 
best. Hogs holding the recent advance fairl) 
well, with best finished droves selling around 
4 25@4 30, packers free buyers at the ad 
rance. Sheep and lambs have scored a good 
advance recently, and salesmen are working 
to maintain prices. Any material increase in 
receipts is not anticipated until the shearing 
season is over. Good to fancy native mut- 
tons firm around 5@5 25, the latter including 
prime wethers and yearlings. Western fed 
wethers 4 50@4 85. Best lambs selling at 5 75 
@6 with under grades usual discount. 

At New York, cattle fairly active and 
steady to firm when desirable. Transactions 
on the basis of $4@5 25 for common to prime 
native steers. Oxen and stags 3 50@4, com- 
mon cows and bulls 2@4 for very poor to ex- 
tra choice. Veal calves in fair demand when 
attractive at 5@5 50, choice lots a premium; 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A Perfect Working machine for applying 
dry poison upon vines, tobacco, potatoes, fruit 


trees, etc—such is the one manufactured by 
Hotchkiss Brothers, Wallingford, Ct, and ad- 
vertised in this issue. 

My Fence Tools, costing $3, will weave up- 
right stays in barb or smooth, new or old 
wire fences so as to turn pigs, bulls—every- 
thing. Send for description and free booklet, 
The A B C of Fence Making, to J. P. Visser- 
ing, Box 102, Alton, I]! 

A Postal Card to D. Hill, Dundee, I1l, wi 
bring you his 1897 catalog of 32 pages, bright 
and interesting, containing a short essay on a 
noble evergreen grove. Mr Hilloffers 50 won- 
derful bargains. For $1.00 you can have laid 
down at your door by mail from 20 to 100 of 
almost any variety of evergreens that will 
grow in America. Write him. 

All of Our Readers who are interested in 
flowers, and have a place in which to cultivate 
them, should ‘accept the liberal offer of S. H. 
Moore & Co, 23 City Hall place, New York, 
who agree to send their charming magazine, 
The Ladies’ World, on trial, six mentlis for 
only 20,cents, and 306 varieties of choice flower 
seeds free with every subscription. See theil 
advertisement on another page of this issue. 


Only One Butter Color.—Montreal, Que, 
April 25, 1896. Thatcher Mfg Co, Potsdam, 
NY. Gentiemen:—After many vears’ expe1i- 
ence, both in the purchase and manufacture of 
butter, I have cometo the conclusion that 
there is only one butter color manufactured 
that imparts a thoroughiy natural grass color, 
and thai is Thatcher’s Orange butter color 
I may also state that it is invariably the ex- 
perience of all the creamerymen with whom I 
come in coutact. Yours very truly, Frank 
Wilson. 











country dressed veals 4 50@8 50. Milch cows 
quotably steady at 20@45 fur pvor to choice, 
calves included. Sheep in generally active 
demand with common to choice salable at 375 
@5 P 100 tbs, yearlings a premium. Ordi- 
nary to choice lambs 5 25@6 25, fair quality 
spring lambs 4@5 P head. 

At Boston, milch cows $25@40 P 
for poor to good, and 45@65 for extra to 
ey. ‘Two-year-old steers 12@23. 


THE DAIRY SIARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and firm 
under fair supply and demand. Good to ch 
emy tubs 18@19¢ P lb, prints 19@20c, dairy 17 
@18c.—At Syracuse, market quiet. Good toch 
cmy tubs 195@20¢c, prints 21e, dairy 16@18ce. 

At New York, a strong market 1s to be not- 
ed, demand having run ahead of supply. 
Dealers look forward to increased supplies 
soon, but in the meantime the price is fully 
sustained and occasionally exceeded bya 
fraction. Grades under extra share in the 
strength and are firmly held. Wholesale 
prices for round lots ruling early this week 
follow: Elgin and other western creamery 
extras 194@20c ® lb, western firsts 18@19c, 
seconds 16@17c, N Y emy 19@19}c, N Y dairy 
half tubs fey 18@19¢, firsts 16@17c, western 
factory extras 114@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market in 


head 
fan- 





good shape and firm for all grades. Elgin 
and other separator cmy extra 20c P lb, fey 


20}$c, firsts 19c, seconds 16@18c, imt 
firsts 14@15c, seconds 11@12c, ladle 
14c, firsts 1lc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active an steady. Ch 
emy tubs 22c ® 1b, prints 23c, dairy 153¢c.—At 
Cleveland, active and firmer, supplies light. 
Good to ch emy tubs 16@183c, Elgin 19}@20}c, 
dairy 10@16c. 

At Boston, current receipts are little more 
than enough to supply the daily wants of the 
trade, but are on the increase. Holdersare tirm 
and prices advanced over last week’s range. 
Under grades are in fair demand. Quotations 
for round lots as follows: Vt and NH fey cmy 
assorted sizes 21@214c, western fresh tubs as- 
sorted 194@20kc, northern firsts 17@19c, western 
firsts 17@18c, seconds 15@16c, extra Vt dairy 
18c, firsts 14@16c, western imt cmy 14@15c. 
Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over above 
prices. 


emvy 16c, 


packed 


The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in good de- 
mand, active and firm. Full cream cheddars 
11@12¢ P lb, flats 10;@11}c, skims 3@6c, imt 
Swiss 15c.—At Syracuse, full cream 9@1lic. 

At New York, faucy grades are scarce and 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For Coughs, Asthma and Throat Disorders, 
Brown’s bronchial troches are an effectual 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 





A Big Carriage Factory.—The immense plant 
of the Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg Co, 
Elkhart, Ind, is the result of 24 years’ suc- 
eessful dealing direct with the consumer. 
Full information is given in their large cata- 
log—mailed free. 





A Free Essay compiling experiences of many 
farmers with artichokes, treating of the differ- 
ent kinds, their culture, their use and enor- 
mous yield—often 1000 bu—and sure preven- 
tive of hog cholera, prices and freight rates to 
all points. Single bu, $1. Address J. P 
Vissering, Box 102, Alton, Il. 





On the Outside Cover of this issue is found 
the advertisement of the Swanson Rheumatic 
Cure Co’s remedy ‘‘5 drops.’’ We have made 
special inquiry into tlre responsibility and 
standing of this company, which is of the 
best, and can positively state and guarantee 
that any offer they make to refund money will 
be lived up to. In addition their remedy ‘‘5 
drops,’’ though but two years before the pub- 
lic, has already established an enviable repu- 
tation for its wondefrul curative properties. 
{Editorial department. 





Among the List of improvements in farming 
machinery thatthe past few years have brought 
forth, must be placed the all-steel, anti-friction 
lever harrow, made by Hench & Dromgold, 
York, Pa. It is the lightest draft, the strongest, 
the most effective working and the most con- 
venient operating harrow that has ever been 
made. Although only introduced in 1895, thou- 
sands have been sold and have given universal 
satisfaction. This enterprising concern also 
manufacture circular saw mills, cultivators, 
grain drills, engines, and all kinds of agricul- 
tural implements, whieh are sold _ by all relia- 
ble dealers. A catalog may be_ obtained 
free by addressing the manufacturers. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





very firm and buyers and exporters are louking 
for something suitable for their wants at low- 
er prices. Some new cheese has been received 
and sold at 103c ora little over. N Y full 
cream large fey Sept colored 12}c P lb, fey 
white 12}c, late made white and colored 117@ 
12c, good 114@1l$c, common to fair 9@l1ic, 
smal) fey Sept colored 124@12kc, fey white 12} 
@12}c, good to choice 117@12c¢, common to fair 
Yw11e, part skims 7@8c, full skims 25@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand 
moderate,supplies limited and prices firm. N 
Y full cream sinall fey 11?@12e P 1b, fair to 
good 11@11sc, large fcy 117@12¢, fair to good 
11@11$c, part skims 9@10sc, full skims 3@4c, 
Swiss No 1 Ile. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market fairly active, 
prices steady. N Y full cream 13c P lb, Ohio 
Yic, family favorite 1l4c, limburger 13c, imt 
Swiss l4c.—At Cleveland, fairly active and 
firm. Full creain cheddars 12@12hc,flats 104@ 
lic, skims 5@9e, imt Swiss 10@11c. : 

At Boston, market quiet but steady and firm 
for a:l grades. N Y small extra 12@12k¢ P 
lb, large 12@12kc, firsts 10@11c, seconds 7@9c, 
Vt extra small 12c, large 12c, sage cheese 114 
@12}c, part skims 4@6c, Ohio flats 11@114c, 
western extra twins 113@11%c. i 

At Liverpool, Eng, American 
and colored steady at 12}e. 


finest white 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, a moderate movement with 
little change to report. Spitzenburg $1 25@ 
2 50 P bbl, Northern Spy 1@2 50, Baldwins, 
Vt and northern 1 25@1 50, N Y1 12@1 50, 
Greenings, Vt and northern 1 37@1 75, N Y1@ 
1 25, common 75@90c. 

At Boston, in liberal supply and dull, re- 
ceipts largely of poor quality. Northern Spys 
$1 50 P bbl, ch Baldwins 1, common to good 
65@85c, common mixed 50@65c. 








APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED MAR 20. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other m,, 
pool don gow pts Total 

New York, 950 2,364 79 =1,551 4,944 

Boston, 15,594 254 — — 15,848 

Portland, 9,803 154 550 =—«1,158 11 

Total, 26,347 2,772 629 2,709 $2,457 

Cor week lastyr, 4,107 400 466 — 4,973 


Tot’l this sea’n, 
1,512,966 687,924 407.134 204,748 2 


2, 816.776 





Season °95-6, 392,162 190,348 123.040 16.533 722.083 
Season ’94-5, 858,084 355.292 160,694 24,858 1,398,928 
Beans. 

At New York, no improvement in the de- 


mand and the market has a heavy tone. Ch 
marrow $1 10 ® bu, fair to guod 90c@1 15, “ch 
medium 85@90c, fair to good 75@80c, ch 
pea 824@85c, fair to good T0@Tie, white kid- 
ney 1 05@1 10, red 1 20@1 %7i, black turtle 
soup 1 80@1 85, Cal limas 1 324, green peas 
624 @77Thke. 

‘4 7 Dried Fruits. 

At New York, business is quiet and there 
is little doing in the market. Extra fey 1896 
evap’d apples 4@5c P th, fey 4@4hc, ch 34@ 
3}ec, prime 3}@38c, sun-dried sliced 14@3c, 
quarters 2@3kc, chopped $1 25@1 50 P 100 ibs, 
cores and skins 1 25@1 70, cherries 10@12e, 
blackberries 6@63c, evap’d raspberries 14c, 
huckleberries 6@6kc. 

Eggs. 

At New York, receipts continue excessive 
and with liberal accumulations on hand the 
market is weak. Fey newlaid nearby lle P 
dz, N Y and Pa country marks 104c, western 
10@10}c, southern prime 9$@9fc, seconds $2 50 
@2 75 P case. 
= At Boston, the continued liberal supplies, 
together with slack demand, cause low and 
weak prices. Nearby and Cape fcy 12@l4c P 
dz, ch fresh eastern llc, fair to good 10}c, Vt 
and N H fiesh lle P dz, western ch fresh 10} 
@10kc, fair to good 10c, southern 10c, duck 
eggs 24@26c P dz, goose eggs 60@65c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries more plentiful, 
cranberries dull, oranges moving well. Cape 
Cod cranberries good to prime $3@4 ® bbl, N 
J fresh cleaned 3@3 50, Fla strawberries 10@ 
2c P qt, Fla bright oranges 4@5 50 P bx, 
russets 3 50@4, Cal navels 2 75@4 50, seed- 
lings 2 50@3 25, Fla tangerines 7, mandarins 
5@7. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, feeds continue comparatively 
scarce and prices firm. Western spring bran 
70@72kc P 100 ths, winter 70@724c, middlings 
75@80c, sharps 824@85c, screenings 35@65c, 
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oilmeal $19 50@20 50 P ton, 
20 10@20 50, rye feed 50@55c 


cottonseed meal 
P 100 ths, brew- 


ers’ meal and grits 80@85c, coarse corn meal 
57@6l1c. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, market fairly firm, offerings 


774@80c P 100 
6H0@65c, clover 
straw No 
50@60e, 


being moderate. Prime hay 

tbs, No 1 Tic, No2 70c, No 3 

mixed 65c, clover 50@60c, long rye 

1 80@82kc, No2 70@75e, short rye 

tangled rye 50@60c, oat 30@40c. 
Onions. 

At New York, searce and showing further 
advance in price. Eastern white $4 50@8 P 
bbl, red 4 50, yellow 4@4 50, Orange Co 
yellow 4@4 50 ® bag, red 4@4 50, western 
and state yellow 3 50@4, Havana 2 75 P cra, 
Berwuda 2 75. 

At Boston, in short supply and very firm for 
choice stock. Ch native $5 50 P bbl, Havana 
3 25 P cra. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, the market is dull and stock 
is pressed on sale at lower prices. LI in 
bulk $1@1 25 P bbl, N ¥ 75@85e P 180 lbs. 70 
@380c P sack, Me Rosel 05@1 20 P sack, He- 
bron 1 05@1 20, Bermuda, No 1 8@9 P bbl, No 
2 6@7 50, sweet potatoes 1@1 75 P bbl. 

Poultry. 


At New York, supplies are moderate and un- 
der slow demand the market is barely steady. 
Fresh killed: Average best turkeys 12c P 
lb, mixed 10$@114c, Phila broilers 22@29e P Jb, 
Phila chickens 11@17c, chickens and fowls 
mixed 8@9c, fowls 8@9c, Phila ecapons 12@15e, 
tame white squabs $2 50 P dz, mixed 1 25@ 
155. Frozen: Turkeys 13c P Ib, broilers 12@ 
15e, chickens 8@10c, ducks 10@14c, geese 8@ 
10c. Live poultry: Fowls 9c P lb, chickens 
8@s8hc, turkeys 10@1le, ducks 50@80c P pr, 
geese 1@1 50, pigeons 20@30c P pr. 

At Boston, holders are generally well sup- 
plied and the market is slow. Northern and 
eastern ch large chickens 15@16c ® tb, Phila 
chickens 13@14c, extra fowls 12@13c. West- 
ern dry-packed, drawn and headed common 
to good turkeys 10@12¢, ch chickens 10@11c, 
fowls 9@10c, ducks 11@13c, geese 7@8c, pig- 
eons 75c@$1 P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, southern truck in liberal sup- 
ply, hothouse stuff generally ample. Cab- 
bage $1 50@3 # 100, red 3@4, celery 60c@1 P 
dz, egg plant 2@4 P bbl, turnips 50@65c, mar- 
row squash 175@2 ®P bbl, carrots 50@T5c. 
Brussels sprouts 10@18¢e P qt, Fla beets 60@ 
75c P bu-case, parsnips 75c P bbl, kale 40@ 
60c P bbl, Fla tomatoes 1 50@3 50 P carrier, 
spinach 75c@1 P bbl, string beans 2@2 P cra, 
asparagus 2 75@3 50 P dz behs, radishes 1@ 
1 50 P 100 bchs, Fla peas 1@2 50 P cra. 

New England Markets. 

At Bridgeport, Ct, potatoes 37@45c P bu, 
Sonions 1@1 35, apples 1 25@1 75 P bbi, fresh 
eggs 13@14c P dz, southern 10}@11c, chickens 
9@lle P lb 1] w, 10@14c d w, turkeys 13@16c d 
w, cmy tub butter 17@21l¢ P lb, nearby prints 
20@24e, dairy 14@20c, full cream cheese 11@ 
13c, baled hay 14@17 P ton, loose 16@18, oat 
straw 16@18.—At Hartford, Ct, loose hay 16 
@18 P ton, rye straw 16, nearby fresh eggs 22 
@®25c P dz, dairy butter 20@22c P lb, cheese 
11@124c, chickens 10@12c P lb1_ w, 12@l4ce d 
w, potatoes 50c P bu, onions 1 25, apples 1 25 
@2 P bbl. 








An Asthma Cure at Last. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce the 
discovery of a positive cure for asthma, in 
the wonderful kola plant, anew botanic prod- 
uct tound on the Congo river, West Africa. 
The cures wrought by it in the worst cases 
are really marvelous. Sufferers of twenty to 
fifty years’ standing have been at once restor- 
ed to health by the kola plant. Among 
others many ministers of the gospel testify to 
its wonderful powers. Rev J. L. Combs of 
Martinsburg, West Va, was perhaps the worst 
case, and was cured by the -kola plant after 
fifty years’ suffering. Mr Alfred C. Lewis, 
Washington, D C, editor of the Farmers’ 
Magazine,gives similar testimony, as do many 
others. To prove to you bsyond doubt its 
wonderful curative power, the Kola Import- 
ing Co, 1164 Broadway, New York, will send 
a large case of the Kola compound free by 
mail to every reader of American Agriculturist 


who suffers from any form of asthma. They 
only ask in return that when cured yourself 
you will tell your neighbors about it. You 





should surely try it, as it costs you nothing. 
22 varieties Poultry — Buff and other 


BOOK FREE. breeds. Eggs $1.00 per 13. 36.00 per 100, 


1000 prizes won. DAVIS BROS., Box F, Washington, N. J. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


The Cretan Situation.—Reports of the situa- 
tion continue to te conflicting, but one thing 
seems to be clear and that is that the tension 
is growing more intense day by day. Greece 
has never relaxed her preparations for war, 
and now Turkey is moving in earnest. The 
powers are still divided, and the reported re- 
fusal of England to join in the blockade of 
Greek ports seenis to have put an end to their 
‘concert,’’ so far as Greece is concerned. 
The blockade of Cretan ports is causing trou- 
ble with neutral vessels, and the uncertain 
legality of the operation under international 
law adds to the perplexity. Thisis a fresh 
cause of dissatisfaction, and threatens to 
cause further disagreements among the pow- 
ers, as each will naturally resent affronts to 
its own vessels by the forces of other nations 
The continued hesitancy about beginning 
hostile operations still affords hope of an 
almicable settlement of the Cretan difficulty 
eventually. 

The departure of Crown Prince Constantine 
to take command of the troops in Thessaly is 
viewed with grave alarm in Athens. It is feit 
thint if Greece should now withdraw her army 
war would be inevitable. 

The conditions which prevail throughout 
the island of Crete beggar description. War- 
fare, rapine and pillage are going on in every 
direction, and thus far the forces of the pow- 
ers have been absolutely powerless tu preserve 
order even in the coast towns. The Cretan 
Christians and the Greeks are firmly resolved 
to bring about the annexation of the island to 
Greece, while the Moslems appear egually de- 
termined to prevent such a consummation. 
The Turks declare that if the island is handed 
over to Greece they will massacre not only 
every foreigner, but even their own women 
and children and then fight the Christians to 
the bitter end. But though the powers have 
heretofore displayed much tavoritism to the 
Turks, it is not believed that they would 
countenance a massacre of Christians. 

The tighting between the insurgents and 
the Turks continues and the sultan’s troops 
seem to be no match for the Christians. 

The British government announces that the 
international forces in the island of Crete 
have occupied the town of Malaxa, which was 
the scene of hot fighting between the Turkish 
garrison and the Cretan insurgents and was 
subsequently taken by the latter. 

The crown prince of Greece has started for 
Thessaly, where he will take command of the 
Greek troops. 


Still Another Massacre.—Word comes of an- 
other termble massacre of Armenians at 
Tokat, in the district of Anatolia. It is re- 
ported that 700 defenseless Armenians have 
fallen victims to the fury of the Moslems. Sir 
Philip Currie, the British ambassador, mede 
a most vigorous protest against the massacre, 
and as a result the sultan ordered the dis- 
missal and arrest of the Turkish officials in 
Tokat who are suspected of complicity in the 
massacre and the appointment of a_ special 
commission to try them. 

The French government has decided to ask 
the chamber of deputies to vote a_ credit 
amounting to 800,000,000 francs ($160,000,000) 
zor the purpose of constructing 45 large war- 
ships and 175 torpedo boats, the whole to be 
completed within eight years. 


Gen Weyler’s Plan.— Great 


uneasiness pre- 
vails at Havana. All eyes are upon the coun- 
try near the line which divides Santa Clara 
anil Puerto Principe, where itis now known 
that Gen Weyler will soon make a determined 
effort to cripple Gomez. If Gen Weyler fails 
to secure some decided advantage over the in- 
surgents at this time the serious plight of 
Spain will become doubly clear, and the 
gravest consequences may be expected. 


Of Personal Interest.—Charles H. Sorley, 
president of the Chicago vegetarian society 
and one of the leading vegetarians in this 
country, has died and his friends believe his 
death was due to lack of flesh food. Mr Sorley 
could not bear to have animals killed to sup- 
ply him with food. Ten years ago he became 
a vegetarian and since has abstained rigidly 
from all animal food, with the exception of 
milk and eggs. His illness began six months 
ago and he has failed steadily. Not until a 
week before his death could he be induced to 
take any meat for nourishment. 

President McKinley already shows signs of 
overwork and his friends believe that if he 
does not take a brief outing he will break 
down. 

Baroness Hirsch, widow of Baron Hirsch, 
will use $1, 000,000 of the $1,500,000 left by 
her late husband for American charities for 
the building of model tenement houses in the 
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crowded districts of the big cities. Baron 
Hirsch died on his estate in Hungary April 20. 
1896. He left a fortune estimated at $125,000,000 
made chiefly in great railway enterprises. 
His reputation as a philanthropist was world- 
wide, and he gave away many willions dur- 
ing his lifetime. He had given mueh in 
America, one gift alone to the Jewish coloni- 
zation association amounting to $10,000,000. 

William T. Adams, known to the boys of 
every household as Oliver Optic, has died at 
his home in Dorchester, Mass. Mr Adams 
had been writing stories for boys for more 
than a generation. His success at that style 
of literature was simply marvelous. He 
sold more than _ 1,000,000 copies of bis 
books, and the sale for these stories is in 
nowise abating. 

Andrew D. White of N Y 
by President McKinley as 
England and Gen William F. 
as ambassador to Italy. 

Dr Joseph L. Luis, who has been on trial 
in the United States court in Baltimore, on 
the charge of having conspired with Gen [o- 
loff to send a filibustering expedition to Cuba 
in 1895, has been found guilty by the jury 
and recommended to the mercy of the court. 
Sentence was suspended pending the hearing 
of a motion for a new trial. 
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Canada Retaliates.—The attempt of 
gress to enact an immigration bill which 
would surely work to the detriment of Cana- 
dian interests on the frontier has resulted in 
much bad feeling which is given expression 
in the legislation which bas been announced 
at Ottawa. Several bills of a retaliatory na- 
ture have been introduced which are evident- 
ly the direct outcome of the Corliss clause. 
One bill is to confine wrecking in Canadian 
waters to Canadian vessels, and another is 
directed against the employment of aliens in 
Canada, while a third is to amend the pres- 
ent immigration laws of the Dominion. The 
recent tariff changes in the United States 
have produced an almost unanimous feeling 
that Canada should look to Great Britain for 
markets and give up all idea of seeking re- 
ciprocal relations with the United States. 


cone 


Famine in Cuba.—The devastation which has 


been going on so incessantly in Cuba is now 
causing great suffering and actual famine is 
ravaging the rural districts. The non-com- 
batants, who, by orders of Gen Weyler have 
been obliged to gather in the towns, are per- 
ishing by hundreds, and in some districts “by 
thousands. As they were obliged to abandon 
their farms, which had been devastated by 
Spanish troops, they have nothing to live on. 
At Artemisa and the nearby villages of 
Mangas and Cayajabos, province of Pinar del 
Rio, men and women are dying of hunger in 
the streets. In the province of Matanzas, 
hundreds of them perish every week. In San- 
ta Clara province the same state of affairs ex- 
ists; and owing to the general poverty, no 
help can be expected from charity. 

Reports continue to come from Madrid that 
the Spanish government is negotiating for 
the conclusion of the war and that peace will 
soon result. 


Of General Interest.—The coal 
Johnson county, Ky, have put 
ners to work in the new cannel coal fields 
on Greasy creek, and inside of 60 days 
this number will be _ greatly increased. 

Some vandal, actuated doubtless by a mania 
for curio collections, has desecrated what will 
be the last resting place of Gen Grant by chip- 
ping away a considerable quantity of stone 
from the upper surface of one of the granite 
pillow biocks which support the head and 
foot of the great sarcophagus. 

Missouri has adopted a pool law which per- 
mits pool selling on the day when a race is to 
be run and limits licenses to the time be- 
tween April 15 and Nov 1. 

The Kansas legislature has adjourned and 
the close of the session brings disappointment 
to the radicals of the state. Nearly all of the 
freak legislation introduced by the radicals 
has been promptly killed and the work of the 
body is, as a whole, creditable, especially so 
considering the outlook at the opening of the 
session. 

The Greater New York charter bill has pass- 
ed both assembly and senate in short order 
and now begins the big fight for the control 
of the gigantic machinery which shall control 
the great city. The population of Greater 
New York, based upon the latest estimates, 
will be 3,195,059, which will make it rank 
second in the world. Greater New York will 
have an area of about 360 square miles, mak- 
ing it next in size to London county. Its 
greatest length will be nearly 35 miles and 
the street mileage is estimated at about 3000. 

The leading railroad officials of the conn- 
try believe that within a very short time 
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not one of the organizations having jurisdic- 
tion over passenger and freight rates will be 
in existence in this country, as a result of the 
plain decision of the United States supreme 
court that all associations which have for 
their purpose the maintenance of agreed 
rates and the division of trattic are illegal 
The oldest organizations of this character 
must go to pieces. In fact, the work of disin- 
tegration has already begun. The breaking aip 
of this gigantic railroad trafiic pool will, it is 
feared, result in a general rate war. 

A terrible tornado swept the valley of the 
Chattahoochee in southern Georgia last week 
The total deaths reported number 19 and at 
least 200 persons were more or less hurt. The 
property loss will be very large. 

The famous log book of the Mayflower con- 
taining the records of the early history of the 
Pilgrim Fathers and their voyage to America 
in the Mayflower has been given to Am bassa- 
dor Bayard as the representative of the 
American people at the request of the presi- 
dent and citizens of the United States and 
will in the future remain in this country. 

The Episcopalians of New York are soon to 
see work in progress on a magnificent cathe- 
dral and a palace for the bishop. The whole 
cathedral will cost about $6,000,000, and is in- 
tended to be the finest example of church archi- 
tecture in this country. 

Claus Doscher, one of the original organiz- 
ers of the sugar trust and still a large 'stock- 
bolder in it, will soon begin the erection of a 
large sugar retinery in Long Island City 
which will be capable of refining 3000 bar- 
rels of sugara day. The refinery will cost 
$2,000,000 and will be running within a year. 

The greatest anxiety has prevailed all along 
the Mississippi river because of impending 
floods and in many places business has been 
suspended and all the able-bodied men have 
been called out to work upon the levees. 

One hundred and fifty sturdy young Greeks 
have sailed from New York for Greece, where 
they will offer their services to King George. 
With perhaps a dozen exceptions all have 
served in the Greek army, a score or more 
having been oflicers. Nearly all are natural- 
ized American citizens. 

The dedication of Gen Grant’s 
New York, April 27, will be one of 
imposing ceremonies of the year. President 
McKinley, with his entire cabinet, will be 
present as well as Maj-Gen Miles, the German 
ambassador, the ministers from Japan, Mex- 
ico, Hawaii, Hayti and Corea, Justice Ru- 
fus W. Peckham of the United States supreme 
court, ng * the governors of Connecticut, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, all of whom will attend with 
their staffs. An interesting part of the pro- 
gram will mm the participation of the war- 
ships of the North Atlantic squadron under 
Admiral Bunce. 


Washington Topics.—President McKinley 
and Secretary Sherman are understood to be 
considering the advisability of appointing a 
special commissioner to look into the report 
upon the Cuban situation. 

A bill has been introduced in the house 
providing for the establishment of a depart- 
ment of commerce, labor and manufactures. 
Its head is to be a cabinet officer, and the 
necessary clerical force is provided for. 

For many years an effort has been made to 
postpone the inauguration of a president later 
than March 4, so that the season may be more 
propitious for the outdoor services. Senator 
Hoar has now introduced a bill for a consti- 
tutional amendment to change the day to 
April 30. 

Friends of the arbitration treaty in the sen- 
ate are now fearful of its fate and even if it 
should be passed it has been so amended as 
to lose much of its vitality. These amend- 
ments have been tacked on with the consent 
of the friends of the measure, they fearing 
that if they opposed such changes it would re- 
sult in the death of the whole treaty. 
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The tourist from the east who had 
into the Arizona restaurant said to the 
er: ‘‘Bring me a Welsh rabbit, please. 
The waiter was gone a long time and finally 
returned with the proprietor. ‘‘Mister,’’ in- 
quired the latter, ‘‘are you the man that want- 
ed some Welsh rabbit?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the 
traveler. ‘‘ Well, sir,’’ rejoined the proprietor, 
casually placing his hand on his hip pocket, 

‘we don’t keep no imported game at this 

house. If plain American jackrabbit ain’t 

good enough—’’ “Why, yes,”’ gasped the 

—— customer, ‘‘ bring me a 94 —Sackeab> 
it! 


Mr Roundabout (at the the opera): That lady 
is one of the ‘‘upper ten.’ Ehe's in the swim, 
you know. 

Mr Country Cousin: Then I suppose that 
aad she has taken so much of her clothes 
off. 





The Dooryard. 


DARROW. 


No ciass of people can so well afford to 
have a neat, inviting dooryard as the farmer. 

In the city, we can’t bave one foot of sod 
or a load of dirt without paying cash for it, 
while the farmer has acres of it. If you want 
to improve the yard, first examine closely 
and see what is lacking. If the doorstone or 
steps are crooked, a crowbar and little mus- 
cle will soon fix that. It will not cost many 
dollars to make a wooden walk to the front 
gate. Or perhaps you have plenty of gravel. 
If so, don’t put that down until you have put 
a thick layer of ashes to keep the grass from 
growing. If you can, put narrow boards, 
four inches wide, to form an edge to keep the 
grass from growing into the walk. 

Now find if there are any lew places. If so, 
fill with rich soil. The quickest way to have 
grass is to cut sod about one foot square with 
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your spade, leaving three inches of dirt on 
it. Where you want to lay this, have the dirt, 
spaded and all stones removed, so it will 
root easily; pat down hard on the sod with 
the spade and water freely every day until it 
begins to grow. Trim all trees and vines. If 
this is all done thoroughly, you will have a 
fine yard. Don’t make flower beds unless 
some one has pleuty of time to care for thein. 
Lut as fast as you can afford, add shrubs and 
trees. Don’t stop this good work with the 
front yard, but do the same in the side and 
back. Where you want shade, plant trees. 
If you live in a climate where nut 
trees will grow, by all means have them. 
Choose some place where you can have a 
hammock, make some rustic seats, aud if you 
have small children, furnish them with a 
swing. Let them have a ‘‘picnic’’ some of 
the pleasant days by taking what they were 
to have at the table outdoors under some 
shady tree. They will think it fine fun. 
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Itis the green-clad yard, with attractive 
lowers, trees laden with fruit, and a garden 
of small fruits and vegetables, that makes 
the sons and daughters cling to home and 
parents. 


iaencectlllaaiialai eet 

President McKinley’s frequent appearance 
on the streets of Washington afoot, like other 
people, recalls to an old Washington corre- 
spondent the habits of several presidents in 
this respect. Harrison, he says, was the most 
frequently seen about the streets, Arthur the 
most dignified and fashionable, and Grant 
the least democratic, usually having four 
horses to his carriage. Garfield rode _ horse- 
back a great deal. Cleveland rarely walked 
and was not often visible. 


The governess: Iknow French and Ger- 
man. 

Mrs Uptodate: That is not sufficieat. I 
want some one who van teach my children 
Scotch! 





























Mistress Experience is an excellent 
teacher, but a little expensive, sometimes. 
Because most people positively decline a 
second-hand experience, which, though 
warranted as good as new, can be had for} 
asong. They insist on buying their own 
experience, first-hand; absolutely spick 


and span, brand new experience is what | 
they want. And they get it—with a large | 
bill of expense attached. That’s the way | 
with almost everything. Medicine is no} 
exception. People still will buy experi-| 


ence. Specially in sarsaparilla. It’s only 


natural that the medicine that clamors 


loudest for a hearing will be apt to get 
attention. But when once buyers of sar- 
saparilla begin to get experience they 


begin at once to get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. | 


That’s why we say 


Get Ayer’s 


at the start. It’s economical to buy the 


medicine that does most and costs the 
least, —in proportion to what it does. 


There's no philanthropy in business. Our | 
| 


advice is good for you; but it’s also good! 
for us. Our advice is based not on phi- 
lanthropy, but philosophy. It’s the result 
of practical experience. Every reasoning | 
person can bristle into an interrogation 
point when dogmatically told to do some- 
thing with no reason assigned. When 


we say 
Get Ayer’s, 

every reasoning person will say why? 
That's what we want. If everybody 
would look into this question of sarsa- 
parilla for themselves ; separate the facts 
from the frauds, the substance from the| 
shadow, the safe sarsaparilla from the 
secret sarsaparilla—then we should never | 
have occasion to say 


Get Ayer’s. 


No one would buy any other kind. Why?! 
| Because Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is purer 
| than any other. It is made only from | 
| the very choicest as well as purest ingre- 
dients. When you 





Get Ayer’s | 
Sarsaparilla you get the only sarsaparilla | 
on the market that is made entirely and | 

exclusively from sarsaparilla root import- | 
| ed from Honduras, C. A. Why is Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla made from a variety of sar- 
saparilla that grows so far away, and that 
costsso much to import? Because, out of 
the twelve or thirteen varieties of sarsa- 
parilla found in various parts of the world, 
the Honduran sarsaparilla possesses a/| 
medicinal value far in excess of all others. 

It costs more, but it cures more—costs us | 
more, not you. 


Get Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, because it’s the only sarsapa- | 
| rilla that carries the endorsement of un- 
| impeachable authority. The commission 

of the World’s Fair of 1893, appointed to 
| examine into the value of various medi- 
cines, excluded every sarsaparilla but 


| Ayer’s from the World’s Fair. Ayer’s| 


Sarsaparilla was admitted, and honored | 


with a medal and diploma, because it was 
not a ‘‘nostrum,” but a ‘‘pharmaceutical” 
preparation of world-wide repute. 


Get Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and you get the sarsaparilla 
that physicians prefer to prescribe, that 
druggists prefer to sell, that people prefer 


| to use when they have once tried it, be- 


cause of its reliability and its remarkable 
record. It’s the best spring medicine. 


These Got Ayer’s. 


‘*Last spring I began to realize that, from some 
cause, I was losing strength—that I did not be- 
gin my day’s work with my usual zest nor pur- 





} sue it with my usual vigor. In short, I was a 


victim of that tired feeling you have taught us 
to regard as the forerunner of more serious 
bodily ills. I had also, for some time, been an- 
noyed by small sores on my forehead. Remem- 
bering the high indorsement Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
received at the hands of the World’s Fair au- 
thorities, | began to take this remedy. At the 
end of two months, having taken three doses a 


| day, all sores had vanished, and I felt asif | 
| had almost renewed my youth.’—L. NAEGELE, 
editor and proprietor Montana Staats-Zeitung, 


Helena, Mont. 
“As a physician and surgeon for twenty-five 


| years, and knowing of many people who have os : 


|} been cured of chronic diseases by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I am willing to indorse this 


medicine as being superior to all competing 


preparations of sarsaparilla, either in this 
country or any other. As a spring medicine, 
during the months of [March, April, May, I know 
of no other preparation that can begin to com- 
pare with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—W. A. WEISER, 


| M. D., Bourbon, Ind. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is always reliable and 
gives perfect satisfaction. Noone ever changes 
when they once become acquainted with Ayer’s. 

t always fulfills every promise.”—L. D. Post, 


| Druggist, Weyanurga, Wis. 


“IT have taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for many 
years. I have tried other remedies, pro- 
nounced ‘just as good,’ but quickly returned 
to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I am taking it now. 
I never miss it in the spring and autumn.’’— 
ALBERT SCHMITT, D. D. S8., 2014 Federal Street, 
Philade|phia, Pa. 

“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my fam- 
ily for years, and highly recommend it as a cure 
for general nervous debility, caused by an in- 
active liver and a low state of the blood. Asa 
spring medicine it has no equal.”—A. B. NICH- 
OLS, Ellery Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








Padre Ramon. 


By Richard Linthicum. 


(Copyrighted, 1897, by Richard Linthicu m.] 


in darkness, 
from a 


The mud town of El Rito was 
save fora single light that shone 
window in the house of the good priest, Pa- 
dre Kamon. It was 10 o’clock, so there was 
none to see the light nor remark the unseem- 
ly hour kept by the spiritual pastor of a flock 
as meek and gentle as the white herds in the 
sheepfolds. The good priest was alone; he 
sat with bowed head beside a table and press- 
ed bis hauds against his brow. ‘There was a 
look of suffering upon his handsome, clean- 
shaven face; his eyes, which had ever looked 
with gentleness upon his people, were now 
wide and glaring; he was as one ill unto 
death. Bnt Padre Ramon suffered no physic- 
al ailment; he was ill mentally and sick at 
heart. Nature had no herb, the alchemist no 
drng to cali his troubled mind or stop the 
ache within his breast. 

Manuel Salazar (that was Padre 
name) was born for the world; fate gave 
him to the church. He had all the physical 
graces and manly accomplishments that excite 
the admiration and win the love of women. 
His was a strong, passionate nature, but the 
tires of his blood were held in check by the 
cool currents of his mind. Twenty years had 
passed since Manvel Salazar had presented 
himself to the provincial and craved admit- 
tance to the Society of Jesus; during those 
twenty years Loyola had no more devoted 
disciple. Manuel’s desire to be a Jesuit was 
not the result of a devotional spirit, but rath- 
er that he might by hfe service to the church 
and the holy order redeem himself from an 
existence which fate had darkened and sad- 
dened. 

When a youth of eighteen he was betrothed to 
Alcaria de Vargas, whose father’s large estate 
was adjacent to that of Manuel’s father’s in 
southern New Mexico. She was in every 
respect worthy to be his bride; she had 
youth, beauty and culture, and, together with 
an only brother two years her senior, would 
inherit the acres and vast herds of Don Anto- 
nio de Vargas. 

The Salazars had naught of which to be 
ashamed; their blood, also, was blue and 
their wealth great. Don Diego Salazar look- 
ed forward with pride to the union that was 
to link his honored family name with the 
ancient one of De Vargas, while Don Antonio 
regarded Manuel as the most eligible of sons- 
in-law. The marriage was never celebrated. 

One evening, a week previous to the date 
set for the wedding, Manuel, accompanied 
by Enrique de Vargas, Alcaria’s brother, rode 
to the town near by tocomplete some arrange- 
ments forthe approacbing festivines. They 
separated early in the evening, making an 
agreement to meet at 10 o’clock in the plaza, 
where they had left their horses. Enrique 
was not there at the appointed time. After 
waiting nearly an hour Manuel went in 
search of his tardy companion. To all his in- 
quiries there was the same answer; no one 
had seen Enrique since early in the evening 
when he had ridden into the town. 

It was midnight when he found Enrique— 
ina gaming house, in a dispute over cards. 
A fight ensued in which Manuel, attempting 
to rescue Enrique, was slightly wounded. 
Blind with rage and passion, Enrique did not 
recognize his friend and attacked bim say- 
agely, and Manuel, obliged in self-defense to 
use his knife, seriously wounded the brother 
of his betrothed. 

While the doctor dressed the wounds of the 
unconscious man, the sheriff made inquiries 
regarding the affair. All reports agreed that 
Manuel had but defended himself and so the 
sheriff decided. ‘‘If Senor de Vargas should 
die,’’ he said, ‘‘Senor Salazar will not run 
away.’”’ 

‘*Some one should notify his people,’’ said 
the doctor, ‘‘he may recover and he may 
die 

‘*I will tell them,’’ said Manuel. ‘Have 
him taken to the hotel and I will let his peo- 
ple know.’’ 

Iie bent over the prostrate man and his 
eyes tilled with tears. Then his emotions 
overcame him and he kissed Enrique on the 
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brother,’’ he ex- 
voice, as he arose. 
him.’’ He walked 


cheek. ‘‘My brother, my 
claimed in a choked 
**Mother of God, spare 
with uncertain step to the door and then 
summoning all his strength drew himself 
erect and stepped out onto the street. 

When at last he had reached the plaza and 
while he was preparing to mount, two men 
passed him. They were talking of the affray 
in the saloon. It was too dark for Mannel 
to see their faces, but he could plainly hear 
what they said. 

‘*That fellow is going to die,’ 

**No hope for him,’’ said the other; ‘‘he 
was dying when we left the place. He'll be 
dead before Salazar can get to Don Antonio’s 
rapeh.”’ 

‘*T wouldn’t like to be in Salazar’s place,’’ 
said the first speaker. “‘If old Don Antonio 
shoot him, he'll get out his peons and 
hang him.’’ 

Manuel mounted his horse and the 
broncho dashed off in the direction of hoe. 
The rider could not long stand the rapid 
pace and it required all his strength to check 
the speed of the wiry little beast. At last he 
was obliged to stop by the roadside and rest 
in the tall grass. Suddenly some horsemen 
dashed by, the leader being Antonio de Var- 
gas. As they dashed by him he indistinctly 
heard their voiees in sharp broken sentences. 
But two words clearly reached his ears: ‘* En- 
rique—dead.’’ 

**Enrique dead,’’ he exclaimed. For some 
minutes he stood completely dazed, leaning 
against his horse. His first 1mpulse was to fol- 
low Don Antonio; then he thought of Alvaria. 
She also knew that Enrique was dead; he 
would goto her and comfort her—No, she 
would not understand that her brother alone 
was responsible for the tragedy; she would 
blame only Manuel, her lover, her betrothed ; 
in her eyes he would be a murderer. 

He put forth all his strength and mounted 
his impatient broncho, which, obedient to 
the guiding pressure of the rein against its 
neck and stung by the sharp barbs of a spur, 
set off at a brisk gallop—not in the direction 
of Don Antonio’s ranch, nor yet back to the 
town, but straight toward the high mesa to 
the north. lt was with the feeling of a fugi- 
tive hotly pursued that Manuel urged on his 
horse; yet he was not fleeing from the law— 
to defend one’s life is not a crime; not from 
the wrath of Don Antonio and the De Vargas 
kinsmen—his own kinsmen were equally 
numerous and powerful—but from her he loved 
best and now feured most in all the world— 
Alecaria. 

Three years later a shepherd youth present- 
ed himself to the provincial of the Society of 
Jesus at Sante Fe, and sought admission to 
the order. He was vouched for by his parish 
priest, who told the aged head of the _ prov- 
ince that of all his acquaintances, this youth, 
Ramon Sanchez, was the most devotional. 
Thus it was that Manuel Salazar, fleeing from 
the world, closed upon himself the door of a 
sacred retreat and felt that he was safe, not 
only for a time but for eternity. 

At the end of the loug and severe course of 
training, the time came for Ramon to go 
back to the world. The wound in his _ heart 
had heaied; the sadness of his worldly sorrow 
had left him and he looked upon life as with 
new eyes and entered again into the affairs of 
the world with a new and higher purpose. 

Not quite a year had Padre Ramon been at 
El Rito when he received a summons from 
the provincial to come to Santa Fe in haste. 
Pedro harnessel the mules and together he 
and the padre set ont. It was night when 
they reached the city of Holy Yaith. 

A ball was in progress in a house several 
streets distant from the provineial’s resi- 
dence, and as Pedro and his mules were op- 
posite the place, the door of the house was 
suddenly opened to admit a new arrival. The 
mules were no more used to urban sound 
than Pedro was to urban sights, and as the 
discordant strains of violins, guitars and 
horns smote their ears, they plunged furiously 
to the other side of the street, one fore wheel 
struck a large rock and the vebicle was up- 
set, and the frightened animals ran wildly 
toward the center of the town. Pedro, an 
agile youth, alighted on his feet and had 
suffcient presence of mind to think first of 


’ 


said one. 


don’t 


restive 


the padre. The good priest was lying upon 
his back in the middle of the road. 

The padre was carried to the Jesuit hospital 
near by. Beside the injury to bis head,which 
had rendered him unconscious, the priest had 
a dislocated shoulder. !¢ would be several 
days before he would be out again. 

While Padre Ramon was under the influ- 
ence of opiates his shoulder was put in place, 
and he remained in a deep sleep for several 
hours. When he awoke a nursein the garb 
of a sister was by his bedside. 

‘*The doctor said you were to drink this 
when you wakened,’’ she said, passing him a 
cooling draft. ‘‘I will send Sister Manuella 
to dress the wound on your head.’’ 

She went noiselessly from the 
inafew moments Sister Mannella entered. 
She carried a fresh bandage in her hand, 
which she placed on a table, and then ap- 
proached the bed. 

‘**T am Sister Manuella,’’ she said, 
am come to dress the wound on your 
Does it give you much pain?’’ 

Padre Ramon was silent. His face was as 
white as the virgin sheet on which he lay; 
his eyes were wide and staring; his lips mov- 
ed without giving forth a sound. 

Sister Manuella took a seat by the bedside 
and stretched forth her hand to undo the 
bandage on his head. 

‘*Alearia,’’ he gasped, ‘‘do you 
me?’’ 

A long indrawn breath, the 
lips and hands, betokened the 
the nun. 

‘*Manuel, is it you”’ 
voire, sweeter in cadence than he 
heard it. 

**Oh, Alecaria, my lost—’’ 

‘*Stop, padre: be quiet,’’ 
tion in a calm voice; ‘‘you 
yourself; the doctor said 
might bring on delirium.’’ 

**Do you not fear te touch me?’’ 

— 

‘*Do you not hate me?’ 

‘*I never hated anyone, 
ply. 

‘*You must be quiet while I remove the 
bandage,’’ and her trembling fingers touched 
the blood-stained cloth that bound the padre’s 
head. 

‘*You understand, you know that it was 
but to defend my life. I struck him down— 
him I loved as a brother—killed him—’’ 

“T fear for you, padre,’’ said the gentle 
voice. as Manuella unwound the bandage; 
‘the excitement is dangerous; be calm—En- 
rique lives.’’ 

With a violent motion that roughly tore the 
bapdage from his wound, which bled afresh, 
Padre Ramon sat upright 1n the bed; his voice 
rose almost to a scream as he repeated the 
words, ‘‘ Enrique lives; Mother of God, I 
thank thee.’’ 

He stretched upward his arms and fell back 
upon the pillow in a swoon. 

When next he opened his eyes, Sister Man- 
uella, having stanched the flow of blood, was 
binding afresh cloth to his head. Others, 
attracted by his cries, were by the bedside. 

‘*He will be calm now,’’ said the nurse to 
the other attendants. ‘‘ You may go.’’ 

Then she took from the table a bowl con- 
taining a cooling lotion, and reseating herself 
beside the bed, gently applied the liquid to 
the fevered brow of the padre and moistened 
the cloth on his head. 

The caressing touch of her soft white fin- 
gers thrilled him. She whom he iad loved 
was by his side; the barrier that had separat- 
ed them was no more, and in the realization 
of it, all the old love rushed back as a _ flood 
into his heart; he longed to take her in his 
arms. 

But new barriers had arisen—the 
of the priest, the garb of the nun. 

**You have never despised me?’’ he 
weakly. 

wig Tle 

**T scarcely dare trus: 
the past,’’ he said. 

‘It is better to forget,’’ she replied. 

**T can never forget; I thought I had for- 
gotten, but now, Alcaria—’’ 

She put up a hand deprecatingly. 

**Sister Manuella,’’ : said instead. 


room, and 


‘fand I 
head. 


not know 


trembling of 
agitation of 


she asked in a faint 
had ever 


came the injune- 
must not excite 
that excitement 


’ 


” 


was the calm re- 


sassock 


asked 


inyself to speak of 


‘*Had 














I but come to you that night as my heart 
prompted—’’ 

she sighed. 

‘*But that is past,’’ he continued. ‘‘In all 
these years, I have been faithful to my cccle- 
siastical vows, but my affection for the one I 
loved, whose life I believed had been wreck- 
ed by me, has known no change. I have 
lived with hope of nothing but the reward of 
those who with zeal their God and 
church; if I could die now—’’ 

‘“*O Manuel!’’ His words had 
and the tenderness and pathos of her excla- 
mation had given him exquisite satisfaction; 
he knew her tove for him was not dead. 

A smile was on the face of the priest; a 
prayer to the Virgin was on the lips of the 
nun; a prayer that Manuel’s life might be 
spared, and that she, Alcaria, might bave 
strength to keep the vows she had made to 
the Holy Mother and the church. Before the 
prayer was finished, Padre Ramon was raving 
in delirium. Through the blackness of night 
he was urging on his horse, calling aloud 
that Enrique was dead, whispering joyfully 
and tearfully the name ‘‘Alcaria,’’ fleeing 
when no man pursued. 

When the fever left him, a week later, Sis- 
ter Manuella was by his bedside. Neither pa- 
tient nor nurse again spoke of the past, but 
there was anew light in their eyes; each 
knew that the other had been faithful. If 
either felt a pang of regret that earthly bans 
were forbidden, they did not make it known; 
they spoke only of a spiritual union of hearts 
in the service of the orders to which they had 
consecrated their lives. 

Padre Ramon went back to his little parish 
of El Rito, happier than he had been since the 
night he and Alcaria had first confessed their 
loves. He was not quite so contented as he 
had been, but he was exhilarated. The shad- 
ow of homicide no longer hovered over him; 
Alearia’s life had not been wrecked by his 
act, but had been consecrated to a higher pur- 
pose. 

Aftera time, however, his buoyancy of 
spirit abated and then came periuvds of rest- 
lessness. When he gazed at the portrait of the 
Madonna on the wall, it seemed as if the 
face of Alearia looked out at him from the 
frame; when he went out upon the mesa her 
voice was mingled with the sounds of nature; 
inanimate objects took on her form; she was 
ever present in his thought. 

The supreme trial for Padre Ramon had 
come on that spring night when the solitary 
light in El Rito gleamed from the window in 
his house. It was a battle between the flesh 
and the spirit; it was earthly love struggling 
for supremacy over that sacred sentiment en- 
gendered by devotion to holy affairs. For 
hours the fierce conflict raged in Padre Ra- 
mon’s mind and heart. 

It was Padre Ramon’s custom to take a glass 
of wine each evening before retiring, anda 
bottle of the rich purple vino del pais was on 
the table by which he now stood. His hand 
shook as he filled a goblet to overflowing; he 
gulped down the wine in huge swallows and 
then sank wearily into a chair. But he could 
not rest; the voice of Alearia was ringing in 
his ears, ‘‘Come, come.’’ And he arose as if 
in response,only to be confronted by a lurid 
print depicting that fearful night on Calvary 
when He, who had resisted all temptation, 
hung on the cross in human agony. He turn- 
ed away his face, for in the eyes of the 
bleeding Christ there was a look of gentle re- 
proach. The neck of the wine bottle rattled 
against the rim of the goblet like the sound of 
castanets, as the padre poured another draft of 


serve 


startled her, 


the subtle juice. He drained the glass, and 
the color flashed back to his cheeks and 
brow. 

‘*! cannot give her up,’’ he cried; ‘‘ Alca- 


ria, my soul, I love you. My vows are broken 


in thought if not in deed and though I give 
myself to hell fire, you shall be mine and 


”? 


I will be thine. 

The padre’s voice was high and 
the red wine was warming his blood and 
feeding the flames of his passion. He moved 
swiftly about the room. He took down his 
hat from its place on the wall and put it on; 
a purse was lying on the mantel; he put it 
in his pocket. There was a fierce smile on 
his face as he flung open tle door, revealing 


unnatural; 
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the first streaks of dawn. He locked the door 
from the outside and went to the stable. 

It was early twilight when Manuel Salazar — 
Padre Ramon uo more—arrived in Santa Fe. 
He left his mules in a stable to be fed and 
went at once to the Jesuit hospital. lle did 
not enter the building, but paused irresolute- 
ly amidst the shrubbery in the garden. The 
fruit trees were pink aud white with bloom, 
and the first flowers were ladening soft 
evening air with fragrance. About the place 
there seeined to rest a holy calm. 

Then the silence was broken, softly, sweet- 
ly, as a gentle perfumed zephyr disturbs a 
dead calm. It was the Ave Maria, and thea 
voice of the singer was as pure in tone as a 
silver bell. Hecould not see her, but he 
knew the voice; it had been ringing in his 
ears for days, and now its liquid sweetness 
thrilled him and roused him from his irreso- 
lution. Quietly he made his way through the 
shrubbery and the sprouting vines and dimly 
saw her in the dusk, seated beneath an apple 
tree white with blossoms. As he leaped to 
her side, the words of Gabriel’s salutation 
died upon jer lips, and she arose startled. 

‘*O brother, is it you?’’ 

‘*Alcaria—’”’ 

She gasped as she recognized his voice, and 
her fair face became deathly white. She rais- 
ed a hand in mute appeal to him to stop, but 
he did not heed. His voice unsteady 
and he spoke rapidly. He told her how the 
old love had returned and driven all else from 
his heart; how he had struggled against it in 


the 


she asked. 


was 


renembrance of his vows and how naught 
but love’s victory had saved him from  be- 
ing amadman. Heaven, he said, would ab- 


solve them from vows so blindly taken. 

**Come, niy love,’’ he exclaimed, 
“let us go quickly.’’ 

She stepped back as he approached and her 
white face seemed as if it were carved in mar- 
ble. The iook of terror that was in her 
when he began to speak lad given place to a 
glance of compassion. 


cone, 


eves 


sé 


‘*Father Ramon,’’ she said, you are ill; 
I will call the brothers. Holy Mother, par- 
don him! he does not know what he says; it 


is the wound in his head.’’ 

Manuel was dazed. Never for an instant 
had he doubted that her love for him was 
like unto his own; in his fevered imagination 
be had piccured her rushing to his arms at his 
first word of love. Now, after Lis impassion- 
ed appeal, she stood before him as cold and 
repellant as a statue. He did not know that 
she, also, had passed through an ordeal of 


temptation; briefer than his own, but one 
that had tried ber sorely, aud that she had 
emerged as the shining gold comes from the 
crucible when the fire has burned away the 


last vestige of dross—a thing of shining 
purity. 

‘*Alearia,’’ he said, ‘‘I have sacrificed ev- 
erything for you. Will you make no sacrifice 
for me?’’ He spoke with tierceness. 

‘Father Ramon,’’ she replied, ‘‘there is One 
who sees and hears all; do not say any more, 
but let me take you in where you way be cared 
for—’’ 

He was slowly moving backward, his hand 
raised as if to repel her sbould she advance. 
His receding figure became more and more 
indistinct, until presently the shrubbery hid 
him entirely from view. Then Sister Manuella 
heaid a breaking of bushes as if some one 
were running and trampling upon them, and 


Manuel Salazar was gone forever from her 
sight. 
—— 


The Cow Girl’s Wooing.—A bright, handsome 
South Dakota cow girl, named Myrtle Morri- 
son, has recently found heridealin a way that 
recalls myihological days. She is noted far and 
near, in Nowlin county, as an expert ‘‘bron- 
cho buster’’ and horse trainer, but she declar- 
ed she wouldn’t marry a man who couldn’t 
ride, shoot and throw a lariat better than she 
could. At last her heart was stirred by wit- 
nessing the feat of an educated half-blood 
Sioux jump on a bull buffalo’s back from his 
broncho and dash across the prairie followed 
by his father’s large buffalo herd. And though 
the foolhardy fellow nearly lost his life, he 
gained an admiring bride. 


The Chief Want in life is somebody who 
shall make us do the best we can.—|{ Emerson. 
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Our Priz. Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 


My, how the time does fly! It seems only 
a short time since I announced the January 
puzzles and now I am giving you the first 
tive for April. I am glad to see that there is 
no let-up in the interest in the puzzles and I 
will continue them through the summer if you 
so desire. ‘The usual 15 prizes will be given, 
the first one being $2 in cash, and the others 
all good useful and ornamental prizes. The 
contest will be governed by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, forif you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. <A mis- 
spelled word will alsothrow out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together. 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in April. 
This will save you going to the postoffice 
so often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

Webster’s International Dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 

1. SENTENCE FormMiInG—Fill the first blank 
with a word of four letters and each succeed- 
ing blank with the same word transposed. 


If you —— a paper, you must live on a —— 
of news, be —— to your business, and sail on 
the —— of affairs. 


2. GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADE—My first is a 
town in New York, my second is a town in 
Indiana, and my whole is a town in Nevada. 

3. SQquaRE Worpd-—1, Broadly elliptical; 2, 
a dingle; 3, charity; 4, inferior. 

4. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

MAD EUROPE LINER 
5. Drop Letrer PuzzLE— 
E—T—A—I—E—. 

ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES. 

1, Hiram, Warren, Stowe, Barnstable, Pros- 
pect, Riverside, German, Harmony, Oriental, 
Magnclia, Freedom, Haymarket, Noise, Howe, 
Longstreet, Jessamine, Susanna, Curtis, Ser- 
pent, Greenback, Liberty, Difficult, Ford, 
Clear Creek, Lane, New Hope, Crooked, Cor- 
net, Callender, Boston, Cutts, Imperial, Jew- 
ell, Egypt, Bonanza, ’avnes, Mountain 
Home, Lookout, Coin, Bumble Bee, Wales, 
Sunset, Warm Springs, Relief. 

2—Pie-rate (pirate). 

3—Faint heart never won fair lady. 

4—Flat, matter, plat, platter, lurch, pucker, 
perch, sucker (suceor). 

5—Congriegationalisin. 

6—Jennie Jameson. 





7—Black, O; Clond, 0; Brough, Ia; Cole, 
Md; Stone, Ind; Short, Tex; Waite, Me; 
How, Ind; Yough, Pa; Otter, Ill]; Sellar, 


Colo; Betterton, fll. 
8—William Penn. The pie rates of Penn’s 
aunts. (The Pirates of Penzance.) 
9—Perturbational. 
10—868, 937,142 6-7 gallons. 
11—Privateersman. 


12—Benjamin Franklin, James Longstreet, 


John Sedgwick, Daniel Treadwell, Ambrose 
Burnside. 
13—Ram, mar, arm. 
14—POTSDAM 
EADONIA 
RAPIDES 
NSELESS—Peru, Mass. 
15—Impark. 
16—No condition so low but may have 


hopes; none so high but may have fears. 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR JANUARY. 


Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, 
Mass; M. S. Mason, RI; Mrs J. W. Sears, 
Mass; D. L. Whittemore, Ill; Mrs Arthur 


Pascoe. Ct: Abbie Read, Mass; Ida M. Clark, 
N H: Mrs Sarah Gilles, Minn; Mrs E. Buh- 
rer, Mont; Marion Ames, Colo; -\bbie Snell, 
Kan; Mamie Cole, Wis; William Appleton, 
Vt; Charles Welch, N Y. 





The White House Electrician is Garret A. 
Hobart, Jr, the 12-year-old son of the vice 
president. This young man fitted up his 
father’s house with electric bells, and rigged 
up other devices, whereby the cook can light 
the kitchen fire from her bed by pressing a 
button. Now the president is letting him try 
his skill on the White House. 
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FUN FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Geographical Fun. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 

This is a new mode of entertainment that 
will wile away an evening both pleasantly 
and instructively. Some preparations, how- 
ever, must be made beforehand. In four cor- 
ners of the roum arrange from ten to twenty- 
five seats, according to the number of persons 
engaging in the game. Next, in one section 
hang a green bannerette bearing the name 
**‘New England; '’ in another a red one with 
** Middle States ;’’ in a third a yellow sign des- 
ignating it as the ‘‘Southern Division,’’ and 
in the fourth a blue placard announcing it as 
the ‘‘West.’’ Thus all the United States is 
included. 

As many questions as players are then writ- 
ten on cards of the same colors as the banner- 
ettes,or on white cards with bits of red, green, 
blue or yellow ribbon tied in the coruer. 
These questions are of a conundrum characéer, 
such as 

What city would we need 
other flood? The answer being 
Which is the jolliest riverin New England? 
The Merrimac. What city reminds you ofa 
wild beast of the prairie? Buffalo. Which 
state is elevated in the middle and round at 
both ends? Ohio. What western metropolis 
suggests a shipload of women? Chicago. 
What southern town recalls an early Christian 
Father? St Augustine. And so one can go 
on, looking over a map of the United States 
and devising questions indefinitely. 

As the guests enter, each one receives a 
question card, the color of which shows him 
to which section he belongs, and in that part 
of the room he takes his seat. When all are 
ready, each in turn reads his question to the 
others in his company, who endeavor to guess 
it, and if they succeed it is left unmarked. 
But if they fail, on the card is written, ‘‘We 
give it up.’’ 

When all have been gone through with, the 
sections change places with each other and 
likewise exchange questions. The new set of 
inquiries is then guessed or given up, and so 
on, until all the players have visited all four 
of the divisions. If atthe close of the con- 
test any questions remain unsolved, the cor- 
rect answers are given by the orgunizer of the 
game. Or, if any have been given up by two 
or three sections, but guessed by the fourth, 
this, too, is made known. The division guess- 
ing the most questions is the victorious party, 
aud all the members of it may be decorated 
with tiny flags or rosettes. 

It should be remembered, too, that through- 
out each quarter retains its original name and 
is known as the New England, Middle, 
Southern or Western coterie, according to its 
first position. 

If refreshments of some sort are desired, it 
would be appropriate to have apples and cider 
for the New Englanders, popcorn balls for the 
Middle State folk,oranges and peanuts for the 
Southerners and nuts, raisins and figs for the 
Western party, while they might exchange 
goodies if they saw fit. 


if there was an- 
Newark. 


A Vacation on the Farm, 


MRS E. P. COBB. 


‘*Do the farmer and his family need an an- 
nual vacation?’’ I say yes. But how are we 
going to manage it? We are not all able to go 
to the seashore or mountains for a week or 
two, for money is scarce and board is high at 
such places. Then another thing comes up: 
Who is going to milk the cows and feed the 
pigs and hens while we are away? 

Now I think a nice way would be to takea 
week’s vacation all together on the farm, say 
after the haying is all done, and just before 
harvesting. Put in a good supply of canned 
goods, several different kinds of crackers, and 
with plenty of cookies for the children, we 
could get along one week without roasting 
over a hot cook stove. On the farm there are 
plenty of milk, cream, butter and eggs, and 
with the help of the oil stove, some very nice 
meals can easily be prepared. Then we will 
put up a lunch and go out in the woods, or to 
that little lake or up on that hill or mountain 
where we have always intended to go but 
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never have had the time to. Make plans to 
have all your dark colored clothes ready for 
that week, so there will be no washing or do- 
ing up starched clothes, also have one or two 
colored blankets, and some creton covered 
pillows, and if you have a hammock, so much 
the better. Some days take the family horse 
and two-seated carriage, and drive afew miles 
to some pretty grove or pond, where the boys 
can fish while father and mother read the 
paper or book. I think at the end of the week 
you will say you have never enjoyed your- 
self so well, or got so rested from one week’s 
vacation. 
— 


A Literary Coterie. 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


The company may consist of as many or as 
few as desired. Let each person present rep- 
resent some literary celebrity. To simplify 
matters, allow the ladies to represent female 
and the gentlemen male literary workers. 

If there are many in the company, it is 
better toindicate the department of hterature, 
and also the period 1n which each represented 
person worked. For instance, let Mr A im- 
personate an American novelist, Howells, liv- 
ing at the present time. Allow Miss B to rep- 
resenat an English poet, Mrs Browning, of the 
nineteenth century. MrC may assume an- 
other character, and so on through the entire 
company. 

The game 1s to ascertain, by answers to 
questions asked, the assumed names of those 
present. Great skill and ingenuity must be 
exercised, especially in answering the ques- 
tions asked; and moreover, every answer 
must contain some clue to the identification 
of the character impersonated. 

Mr 8S may ask Mr A (Howells), ‘‘Do you 
have any difficulty in selling your manu- 
scripts?’’ A sly reference to the character 
represented may be made by the answer, 
‘* How well I sell them is a surprise to myself 
even.’’ 

‘“Do your publishers ever complain of your 
work as being hastily done?’’ ‘‘No, they 
show a quality of mercy hardly ever excelled.”’ 
And thus countless answers may be given. 

When the identity of a person represented 
is guessed, his name, written on a card, 
should be pinned on the coat of the person 
impersonating him. 

When all the characters have been learned, 
each person must recite or quote from the 
works of the author impersonated. If anyone 
is unable to do this, he must pay a forfeit, 
subject to the will of the forfeit committee. 


Beast, Bird or Fish. 


MRS DELIA H. WOOSTER. 


To play this game, have as many slips of 
blank paper as there are persons in the com- 
pany. Number each slip, and write on one 
slip ‘‘ Bird,’’ on another *‘ Beast,’’ on another 
‘*Fish,’’ until all are used. Put the slipsina 
hat, shake them until they are well mixed, 
and supply each one in the company witha 
slip, by letting him draw it from the hat. The 
company should be seated ina circle. When 
all have drawn a slip, the one who holds No 1 
must begin the game by saying—‘‘I havea 
beast, bird or fish.’’ The others then guess 
what it is, thatis, they try to guess whether 
the word is bird, beast or fish, that is written 
on the slip. This is qnickly done, as there 
are only three words. If No 1 holds a “‘ bird,’’ 
he waits tillit has been guessed, and then 
continues: ‘‘My bird has feathers, what kind 
of a bird is it?’’ The others may answer ‘‘It 
is a crow.’’ No 1 may answer, ‘‘No, my bird 
has white feathers.’’ Then they guess 
again. If it is not the right one, the 
person who is describing may Say, 
‘*No, my bird has gray feathe1s.’’ Some birds 
have black, white and gray plumage, and so 
here is another indefinite description. If the 
right one is not guessed now, ‘‘No 1,’’ may 
declare ‘‘My bird is like Miss—’’ mention- 
ing some lady in the room. All will want 
to know ‘‘why,’’ and he can pay her a very 
pretty compliment by saying, ‘‘It has beauti- 
ful eyes.’’ This would never do, of course, if 
he is describing an owl. If No t is describ- 
ing a parrot,and there 1s anything remarkable 
in the size of his own nose, he may tell the 


company that his bird is like himself, and 
when they ask why, he may answer ‘‘ Because 
he has a large beak.’’ These allusions should 
never be made to anyone who has a peculiar- 
ity of form or feature, about which he is in 
any degree sensitive. That would not be in 
good taste, and might wound his feelings. If, 
after No 1 has given a complete description 
of his bird, the others fail to guess what is 
the name of the bird, he must tell them the 
name of the bird he has been describing, and 
then resign in favor of No 2, who goes on in 
the same manner as Nol. The remarkable 
things regarding different birds, beasts and 
tishes—like the lion’s mane, the large eyes of 
the ostrich and its small wings, the camel’s 
hump, the beaver’s house building, the nine 
lives of the cat, etc—will quickly give a clue 
to the guessers, so these should be reserved 
till the last of the description. 

This game can be played by any number of 
persons, and, if desired, more than one slip 
may be given to each person, if the company 
is asmall one. Care should be taken not to 
make the descriptions too lengthy, as that 
might have a tendency to make the game te- 
dious. 

— 


Vacations for the Boys and Girls. 
MAGDALENE MERRITT. 


Farmers and their families, if they are real 
genuine farmers and care for their business, 
must attend strictly to business, and there is 
business on a farm every day in the year for 
all, from the parents to the children. If the 
farmer and his wife bave grown-up children 
who can be depended on to look after things 
in their absence, then it would be safe for 
them to take a trip in winter (never during 
the working season), and not even then, un- 
less crops are disposed of, forin these times 
markets fluctuate so often that not to sell at 
just the right time might mean a serious loss. 
So if the farmer decides to travel for a week 
or two in winter, he can take his vacation 
never more profitably than in some of our 
large cities. We all have, perhaps, a _ pet 
something to do,or somewhere to go, that we 
cannot find time for during the busy season; 
and can a farmer and his wife find a _ better 
way to enjoy themselves than to do just what 
they have wanted to do foralong time, and 
never had a chance? 

The next best thing 
farmers’ institutes within ten 
will become so enthused that any other way 
to spend spare time would be laughed to 
scorn. If there is a young lady in the family 
she ought to have plenty of pretty dresses, a 
little spending money, and a trip to some 
city cousins. They will gladly weicome her 
for the sake of a return visit during the heat 
of summer. Give the boys enough money to 
carry them through, so they will not feel 
mean by being scrimped, and allow them to 
attend poultry shows, and to go once in a 
whiie to the capitol, if you live near one, to 
listen to legislation. A wide-awake boy will 
learn lots, and see things that will benefit 
him when he comes to vote. A boy who has 
a chance to study the men, ‘‘and the other 
men,’’ who are legislators, will not be fooled 
much when he comes to decide between dif- 
ferent men at the ballot box. 

In June, after hoeing and before harvest 
begins, there are always several days of com- 
parative idleness when farmers can visit or zo 
fishing. Picnics and excursions follow, and 
in the fall county fairs have to be prepared 
forand attended. On the whole, farmers 
have plenty of vacations at hand, not costly, 
and of the most enjoyable and wholesome 
kind. 


is to attend ali the 
miles. They 


Washington Liked Farming. The more [am 
acquainted with agricuitural affairs, the bet- 
ter I am pleased with thein; insomuch that I 
san nowhere find so great satisfaction as in 
those innucent and useful pursuits. In in- 
dulging these feelings, I am led to reflect how 
much more delightful to an undebauched 
mind is the task of naking improvements on 
the earth than all the vain glory which can 
be acquired from ravaging it by the most un- 
interrupted career of conquests.—[George 
Washington to Arthur Young of England, 1788. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Tommy Crawford’s Reputation. 

By Elizabeth Robbins. 
ARANDMA SARGENT has 
just received a_ telegram. 
Her brother James, up coun- 
try,had rheumatic fever, and 

















she was expected to come 
immediately and take care 
of him. 

‘*I suppgse I’ll have to 
go,’’ she said despondently to Mabel’s and 
Dora’s mother, ‘‘but 1t seems pretty hard. 
There I’ve got that incubator, and expected 


to hatch out a good lot of chickens and geta 
little forehanded; now I’ve got to lose the 
chance of that and pay out money instead, for 
James won’t be able to give me anything. 
What I’ll do with all my fowls while I’m 
gone, I don’t see.’’ 

‘*Oh, grandma! Why couldn’t Dora and I 
come and hatch the chickens and take care 
of the fowIs?’’ exclaimed Mabel. ‘‘You could 
te]l us how.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the old lady, dryly, ‘‘and who, 
in the meantime, would take care of you?’’ 

‘*We’d take care of ourselves,’’ Dora an- 
swered stoutly. ‘‘We know how. When 
mother has a good deal of dressmaking and 
sewing coming in, or has to go out by the 
day, Mabel and I do every speck of the house- 
work.’’ 

‘*You have often told us how much work 
you did when you were twelve years old,’’ 
put in Mabel, ‘‘and Dora is thirteen anda 
half, and I am fifteen.’’ 

‘*Girls ain’t what they used to be,’’ sighed 
Grandma Sargent. 

Then she seemed to meditate. ‘‘I don’t 
know—’’ she said at length, ‘‘ Elbert Fisher 
would take the cow, and I suppose Tommy 
Crawford could show you abont the incuba- 
tor, and brooder;s, and feeding. Tommy isa 
smart boy, a very smart boy, only sometimes 
he’s too fond of his tricks. But how about 
your school?’’ she asked suddenly. 

‘*We'd study at home—at the farm, I mean,’’ 
Mabel assured her. ‘‘Tommy isin my class, 
and he could tell us where the lessons were.’’ 

‘‘Well, what do you say, Ellen?’’ said 
grandina, turning to their mother. ‘‘They 
could stay nights at old Mrs Brett’s, and we 
never have any tramps our way.’’ 

‘‘Tf you think they will be of use, they can 
go,’’ answered Mabel’s and Dora’s mother. 
**T can trust them perfectly,’’ she added, with 
a loving glance. 

So it happened that in less than half an 
hour a valise and several large bundles were 
stowed away under the seat of the sleigh in 
which Grandma Sargent had come to town, 
the two girls, their eyes bright with anticipa- 
tion, were tucking the buffalo robe about 
themselves and their grandma, and Mr Fish- 
er’s old horse was screwing up his courage 
for the two-mile journey. 

It was a cold, chilly, February day, the 
sleighing was poor, and Mabel and Dora were 
glad when they emerged from a long strip of 
woods, and came in sight of a group of farm. 
houses, the first was Mr Crawford’s, the next 
Mrs Brett’s, and the third their grandmother’s 

‘*T’ll get out and see to my fire and the sup- 
per,’’ grandma said, ‘‘and you can take home 
the horse and sleigh.’’ So the girls drove on 
to Mr Fisber’s,who lived a little further down 
the road. When they came back, their grand- 
mother had them get warm at the kitchen fire, 
then took them out to show them about the 
hens. Then they had a hot supper, and soon 
after were sent to bed, for ‘‘growing girls 
need a sight of sleep,’’ said grandma. 

She herself stayed up till nearly midnight 
getting ready for her journey. Mr Fisher 
came in the morning to take her to the sta- 
tion. ‘*I don’t know how you’ll get along,’’ 
she said dejectedly to Mabel and Dora, ‘‘ but 
I sha’n’t be surprised if you don’t get a chick- 
en, and I come home and find the buildings 
all burned dowu.’’ 

The two girls were quite cast down by this 
gloomy farewell, but by the time the house- 
work was all done they had recovered their 
spirits. 


? 
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‘*Now we will go and collect the eggs, so” 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


Plenty of sleep, fresh air, careful diet and the daily 
use of a good soap like the Ivory will purify the com- 


plexion as no cosmetic can. 
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THE CENTURY CO, announces an educational competition. Itis on a 
Thirty-five prizes, amounting to $1.000 
(first prize $500) will be given for the best answers to 150 questions. 
selected deal with matters of general information; they are not scholastic, but 
Your training at school was only mental 
drill; you have forgotten all you learned there but ‘‘reading, 
writing and arithmetic.’ 
tion derived from answering these questions, because every 
one deals witha living and useful fact. 
parsing, no memorizing of dates; instead, the learning of things 
that everyone ought to know. If 
attempt to win, you will learn to concentrate your mind, sharpen your wits, 
secure most valuable information, and stand a good chance of 
making $500 (perhaps $1,000; see below). 
prize, the knowledge you have acquired will be worth more to 
To find 
questions you must use the encyclopedic materialin The Cen- _, . 
because these, like thousands First Prize 
of others, can best be answered by reference to this great work. 
If you do not already possess a set, you can easily procure one. 
ber of clubs are now being formed forthe purchase of 
sets at the lowest wholesale price. 
a club (and those who apply at once can join) secures his 
set at a reduction of 40 per cent. 
privilege of paying for itin small monthly payments. 
A first payment of $5 will bring you the work and en- 
able you to try for the first prize of $500, as well as the supplementary prize of 


The 150 questions are divided into three sets of 50 
A month is allowed to answer each set. 
They will be an intellectual recreation for 
you and your family; also a good test of your ability to 
Have jy 
try them; it will be a real education for them. 
for sample questions, to see how instructive and useful 
they are, or for a description of the work. 

We offer a further prize of $500 to the competitor who, laying aside The Century, 
succeeds most successfully in answering 90 per cent. of these questions from ten other works of refer- 
ence, no matter in how many volumes each is published. 
ing that The Century is superior not to any other one work of reference, but to any other ten. 


THE CENTURY CO. (Dept. Fr), New York. 
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they won’t get chilled,’’ said Mabel, and they 
put on their things and went out. 

The road ran north and south, and the 
house was on the west side of the road; 1t had 
along ell, in the end of which was a shop 
where Grandfather Sargent used to make 
shoes. North of the house was a carriage 
house, and north of this a big shed, open on 
the south, and joined to the barn on the 
north. There were hens in the carriage house, 
in the barn, and in a henhouse down back of 
the barn. 

In the open shed was a trough for water, 
which on cold days was to be twice filled 
from the teakettle. This was a coid day, so 
Mabel and Dora took with them a pailful of 
boiling water. While they were pouring it 
into the trough and melting the ice, they 
heard a rooster crowing sumewhere, high up, 
and looking around saw him standing ina 
little square window that opened from the 
barn into the shed. 

They went into the barn and found several 
eggs in the hay. All at once there wasa 
strange noise, and they listened. 

‘‘It is Mr Fisher’s ducks,*’ said Mabel. 
‘*Don’t you remember grandma’s speaking of 
them and how they plagued her, wuddying 


the water and spilling it, and eating the hens’ 
food?’’ 

They ran to the door leading into the shed, 
and sure enough there was a flock of white 
ducks waddling toward the trough of water. 
But as soon as their sharp eyes caught sight 


of the girls, they turned and fled as though 
they thought the very Oid Nick was after 
them. 

Mabel and Dora wrote a letter to their 


mother, cooked a dinner and studied, but the 
day passed slowly, and they gave a sigh of 
relief when, towards night, they saw Tommy 
Crawford coming. They went to the door to 
let him in. 

‘Say! your grandma’am stopped this morn- 
ing and asked me if I’d show you how to run 
the incubator,’’ he exclaimed breathlessly,for 
he had been running. 

‘And will you?’’ they asked eagerly. 

‘You just better believe I will. Come on, 
and show it to me,’’ was Tommy’s answer. 

So the three went out to the incubator 
house, a small building banked up with sods, 
near the henhouse. 

Tommy examined the incubator with evi- 
dent interest. ‘‘Never even seen it before,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Your grandma’am don’t like me 
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any too well. It’s like 
smaller. <Ain’t it a beauty! 
the heat up just right.’’ 
‘*Yes; grandma was going to set it 
if she hadn’t had to go away.’”’ 
‘‘Have you looked at the 
any’?’’ 
‘*Three times, and they were 
as they are now every time.”’ 
‘*Ain’t it a dandy!’’ said Tommy, admir- 
ingly. ‘‘I most think I'll get this kiud, when 
[ get one.”’ 
‘*Is there 
Mabel. 
**More'’n one kind!’’ 
‘I've got circulars of sixty 
two more 
about inenbators, 


Mr Marsden’s, only 
I see you’ve got 


to-day 
thermometers 


just the same 


more than one kind?’’ asked 


repeated Tommy, deri- 


different 


yesterday. 
” 


sively. 
kinds, and I sent for 
There’s something queer 
he added pensively. 

‘**What?’’ asked Dora. 

**Why, every one of the 
best one made, almost dead sure to keep at 
the same temperature all the time and hateh 
every fertile egg, and so simple a child can 
run it, while there ain’t one of the 
that’s worth—that!’* And Tommy snapped his 
thumb and finger contemptuously. 

* Why, how can that be?’’ demanded Mabel, 
soberly. 

‘*[T don’t know how ‘tis, but 
believe it vou just read my cireulars.’ 
he laughed. ‘‘Well, you are fresh, 
you?’’ he jeered. 

‘*Now then,’” he saia, 
like, ‘‘let's go and bring out the eggs.’’ 

‘Do you think we ean run it?’’ 
Mabel, anxiously, when the eggs had 
earefully placed on the trays, and the 
were shut. 

“You couldn’t alone, buf you can with 
me,’’ said Tommy, in a matter-of-fact way. 

“You won’t play any tricks on us, will 
you?’’ coaxed Dora. 

‘*Not much! My reputation is at stake on 
this thing.’’ answered Tommy. ‘‘Mr Marsden 
les me run one of his ineubators all alone, 
and when I got a seventy-five per cent hatch 
every body around here said it was accident! 
I’m just going to show ‘em now that there 
wa'n’t any accident about it. See? You've 
got to help me do it, and you must do exactly 
as Isay.’’ Then he explained the working 
of the incubator to them, and gave directions. 
‘*But you will only have to attend to it while 
Iam at sehool,’’ he added. ‘*I shall skin 
over here in the night twice, to-night, and 
look at it again before I go to 
nothing like a good start.’’ 

Tommy was as good as his word, and watch- 
el the machine as carefully as a mother her 
child; indeed, one night,when there had been 
a sudden change in the weather, he brought 
over an old blanket and slept in the incuba- 


sixty is the very 


others 


if vou don’t 
Then 
ain’t 
becoming business- 
asked 
been 
doors 


school; there’s 


tor house. 
By day, 
Tommy. 


the two girls were as careful as 
So the time passed, and at last the eggs be- 
The girls wanted to take out 
little objects at 
Tommy sternly for- 
bade. tluffy and 
smart, Mabel and Dera almost quarreled with 


‘**They will starve!’’ they said. 


gan to hatch. 
the first damp, 
once and feed them, but 


staggering 
When the chickens became 


him. 
‘If you open the doors now, there won't 
be half a hatech!—Don’'t you think I know?’’ 
Tommy asked indignantly, and gave in 
to him, bnt never looked in through 
doors without expecting to see dead chickens. 
But the chickens did not die, and kept on 
hatching, and finally Tommy gave the 
that no more would The brooder 
in the henhouse was warmed up, and Tommy 
counted the chickens as he took them from 
the incubator and placed them tenderly in a 
basket. 
**Hurralh! 
It’s an eighty per cent hatch! 
“sow,” 


been attended to and the 


they 


the glass 


we ra 


come out. 


’ he cried, ‘‘I’ve beat my record! 


chickens had 
incubator cleaned, 


he said, when the 
**Have you enough eggs to set it again?’ 4 

‘We've 
Dora, and they took 
show him 

‘*Hullo!”’ 
large white 
eggs’?’’ 

**On the 
Mabel. 


twice,’’ sail 


into the 


saved enough to set it 


house to 


biden 


Tommy, 
*\V here’d 


exclaimed taking up a 


one, you get these 


ground in the shed,’’ answered 


“*It is funny about them; they are all 
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there when we come over in the morning. 
We think the hens must fly out at that iittle 
window and lay them very early, and then fly 
back again.’’ 

‘*Humph!’”’ said Tommy thoughtfully. 
‘* \ren’t they lovely and big?’’ said 
‘*We washed them so they’d look nicer.’ 
‘*Say!’’? exclaimed Tommy briskiy, 
there enough of these to set the incubator?’ 

** Just.”’ 

‘*Any hens want to set?’’ 

‘*Yes, quite a number.’’ 

‘*Then we'll fill the machine with these big 
eggs, and set the others under hens,’’ said 
Tommy. ‘‘i’l pick out the good sitters for 
you; I can most always tell ’em.’’ 

His advice was taken, and he himself made 
nests for the sitting hens in the old shop at 
the end of the ell. 

‘It is getting so late in the season,’’ Tom- 
my said, ‘‘that we won’t set any more unless 
there are enough of those big eggs.’’ But the 
big eggs had suddenly ceased to be laid. 

Mabel and Dora were very busy now, and 
Tommy helped them nearly all the time he 
had out of school, to the neglect of his own 
small flock of thoroughbreds. 

‘*TIt is a shame for you to work so 
nothing,’’ said Mabel. 

‘‘I’m getting experience,’’ said 
philosophically; ‘‘you needn’t worry 
me.’”’ 

The twentieth day came, and the eggs under 
the hens were hatching beautifully. 

**My!’’ exclaimed Tommy, ‘‘Won’t your 
grandma’m open her eyes. What did she say 
about the first ones?’’ 

‘*Well, you see we wanted to surprise her 
when she came home,’’ said Mabel, ‘‘and so 
we—well, we told her that a lot of the eggs 
didn’t hateh, and I think she must have 
thought that we only got three or four chick- 
ens, for she wrote back that she guessed it 
wouldn't pay to set the incubator again.’’ 

‘*But we told mother abont it,’’ said Dora. 
‘*We don’t have any secrets from her.’’ 

‘*Did you let vour grandma’am know you 
did set it again’’’ 

‘*No, we haven’t written anything about it.’’ 

**Good for you!’’ said Tommy approvingly. 
‘**Now I'll tell you a little secret I happen to 
know. Your grandma’am ran the incubator 
through onee, before she went off, and she 
didn’t get a single identical chick.’’ 

**Oh!—then she’ll be all the more 
prised,’’ said Mabel. 

‘*She’ll be surprised; don’t you fret,’’ said 
Tommy. 

‘*But, Tommy,’’ said Mabel. 
strange the eggs in the incubator 
any sign yet?’’ 

*“Oh, no,’’ answered Tommy carelessly. 
‘*We probably let the heat go down some day. 
Give ’em time.’’ 

The girls grew more anxious as the days 
passed, and they saw no indication of life in 
the incubator, but Tommy did not seem dis- 
turbed. 


Dora. 


**Are 


’ 


hard for 


Tommy 
about 


sur- 


‘*Isn’t it very 
don’t show 


The twenty-sixth day came. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve it’s any nse to run it any longer,’’ said 
Mabel. ‘‘i’m going to let the heat go down.”’ 

‘**Don’t you dare, Mabel Sargent!’’ cried 
Tommy sternly. 

‘**But did you ever hear of its 
four weeks to hateh?’’ 

‘* Lots of times.*’ 

*“Queer you never said anything about it 
before,’’ said Mabel, skeptically. 

‘*Promise you won’t let the lamp go 
demanded Toiwmy, and Mabel 
ised. 

The next morning early, Tommy came run- 
ning over to Mrs Brett’s to tell Mabel and 
Dora that the eggs were hatching. He waited 
outside till they were ready, and all three 
went back together. 

Tommy opened the wooden door of the in- 
cubator and the girls peered in. 

‘““Why, Tommy Crawford!’’ Dora almost 
screamed. ‘‘They are—ducks!’’ Then they 
both looked at him with wide-open, scared 
eyes. 

‘*Well,’’ said Tommy coolly, ‘‘if 
duck’s eggs, you must expect ducks. 

Then he began to laugh, and the 
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The Wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub. 


A New Botanical Discovery of Special Interest 
to Sufferers from Diseases of the Kidneys or 
Bladder, Rheumatism, etce.—A Blessing to 
Humanity. 

In our last issue our readers were informed of the 
discovery of the Kavya-Kava Shrub, a new botanical 
product, of wonderful power in curing certain dis- 
eases. The Kava-Kava Shrub, or as _ botanists 
eall it, Piper Methysticum, grows on the banks of the 
Ganges river, Kast India, and was probably used for 
centuries by the natives before its extraordinary 
properties became known to civilization through 
Christian missionaries. In this respect it resembles 
the discovery of quinine from the peruvian bark, made 
known by the Indians to the early Jesuit missionaries 
in South America, and by them brought to civilized 
man. We have previously quoted Dr. Archibald 
Hodgson, the great authority on these diseases in 
which he describes the sufferings of both Hindoos 
and white missionaries and soldiers on these low, 
marshy swampsand jungles ontheGanges. Hesays: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon de- 
caying vegetation render these low_ grounds on the 
Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle fevers and 
miasma assail the system. * * The Blood becomes 
deranged and the Urine thick and dark-colored. : 
Life hangs in the balance. Then when all modern med- 
ical science fails, safety is found in the prompt use of 
Kava-Kava. A decoction of this wonderful botanical 
growth relieves the Kidneys, the Urine becomes 
clearer, the fever abates, and recovery sets in, etc.” 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the 
Kidneys are the most fatal and dangerous, and it is 
but natural that the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub— Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases 
of the Kidneys—is welcomed as a gift to suffering 
humanity, and its medical compound, Alkavis, en- 
dorsed by the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D.C., 
Editor of the “Religious World,” writes of the won- 
derful curative effects of Alkavis in his own case as 
it cured him after years of suffering from kidney 
and bladder disease. 

Mr. R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of Lowell, 

Indiana, wascured of 
Rheumatism, Kid- 
ney and Bladder dis- 
ease of ten years’ 
standing by Alkavis 
Mr. Wood describes 
himself as being in 
constant misery, 
often compelled to 
rise ten times dur- 
ing the night on 
account Of weakness 
of the bladder. He 
was treated by all 
hishome physicians 
without the least 
benefit, and finally 
completely cured in 
a few weeks by Al- 
pate. See lanteneny 
is undoubted an 
Mr. B. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. really wonderful. 

Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, writes that she 
had tried six doctors in vain, that she was about to give 
up in despair, when she found Alkavis. and was 
poomeey cured of Kidney disease, and restored to 
nealth. Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs Mary 
A. Layman, of Neel, West Va., twenty years xu sufferer; 
Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa.; Mrs. L. FE. Copeland, 
Elk River, Minn.; and many other ladies join in testify 
ing to the wondertul curative powers of Alkavis, in 
various forms of Kidney and allied diseases, and of 
other troublesome afflictions peculiar to womanhood, 

The following letter from the well-known minister, 
Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, Oswego 
County, New York, was written after, as he says 
himself, he had lost confidence in man and medicine, 
had no sleep or rest, and took Alkavis asa last resort. 

North Constantia, Oswego Co., New York. 

CuurcH KIDNEY CuRE COMPANY: 

Gents:—I have been troubled with kidney and kindred 
diseases for sixteen years and tried all I could get without 
telief. Twoanda half years ago I was taken with asevere 
fttack of La Grippe, which turned to pneumonia. At 
that time mf Liver, Kidneys, Heart and Urinary Organs 
all combined in what to me seemed their last attack. My 
confidence in man and medicine had gone. My hope 
had vanished and all that was left to me was a dreary 
life and certain death. At last I heard of Alkavis and as 
a last resort [commenced takingit. At this time I was 
using the vessel as often as sixteen times in one night, 
without sleep or rest. Inashort time, to my astonish 
ment, Icouldsleep all night as soundly as a baby. which 
I had not done in sixteen years before. What I know it 
has done for me, I firmly believe it will do for all who 
will give Alkavis a fsir trial. I most gladly recommend 
Alkavistoall. Sincerely yours, (Rev.) A. C. DARLING 

The Chureh Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, so far are the only importers 
of Alkavis, and they are so anxious to prove its great 
value that they will send a Large Case by mail free 
to Every Reader of the American Agriculturist 
who is a Sufferer from any form of Kidney or 
Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
Cystitis, Gravel, Female Complaints and Irreg- 
ularities, or other affliction due to improper action 
of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We advise all 
our readers who are Sufferers to accept this generous 
offer, and send their names and address to the com- 
pany. Alkavis is sent to you entirely free to prove 


its wonderful curative power. 











girls stared at him the harder he laughed. 
‘*Talk ubout my working for nothing,’’ he 
said. ‘I’m paid, in full, and something ovér.”’ 

‘‘You knew all the time!’’ exclaimed Ma- 
bel, indignantly. 

‘*Of course I did,’’ retorted Tommy. ‘‘ What 
do you take me for to think I wouldn’t know 
a duck egg as far off as I could see it?’’ 

‘‘These ducks belong to Mr Fisher,’’ said 
Mabel, ‘‘aud I’m going over to tell him about 
it this very minute.’’ And she marched toward 
the door with her chin in the air. 

This sobered Tommy. He dashed after her 
and caught her arm. ‘‘You won’t do any 
such thing!’’ he said roughly. ‘‘Wa’n’t those 
eggs laid in your shed? Haven’t the biggest 
half of Fisher’s ducks slept there all winter? 
Haven’t all of Fisher’s ducks bothered your 
grandm’am ’bout to death? These eggs be- 
long to you—of course they do!’’ 

But the girls remained unconvinced. Then 
Tommy pleaded. ‘‘Don’t spoil all my fun. 
Keep ’em just till your grandma’am comes. 
—Or say! I’ll goto Mr Fisher and tell him 
how ’tis, and that your grandma’am will 
make it all right with him.’”’ 

‘*Well, if you will do that, now, we’ll keep 
’em,’’ they agreed. 

The ducklings came out wonderfully. When 
Tommy counted them he found that ninety 
per cent of the fertile eggs had hatched, and 
he was in high feather. ‘‘Let ’em talk about 
its being all accident, now!’’ he cried. 

They put the little ducksin the shop. ‘‘I 
don’t see any other place,’’ said Tommy, ‘‘and 
your grandma’am’ll be home so soon, she can 
fix ’em to suit herself.’’ 

‘*She’s coming Saturday,’’ said Mabel. 

‘“‘Then I can said Tommy. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t miss for a farm in Cali- 
fornia.’’ 


be here,’’ 
the show 


Grandma came in the afternoon. ‘‘It does 
seem good to get home,’’ she declared, 
‘‘though I didn’t lose anything by going. 


Brother James was more forehanded than I 
thought for, and he paid me well.’’ 

Tommy sat down in the kitchen and waited 
with what patience he could muster till 
grandma had taken off her things, changed 
her dress, and had a cup of tea. 

‘*Now, grandma, won’t you come and see 
the chickens?’’ pleaded Dora. 

‘*Chickens!’’ cried grandma. ‘‘I didn’t sup- 
pose there were any.’’ 

‘*There are a few,’ said Mabel, demurely. 

Grandma threw a shaw! over her head, and 
they all went out. 

The hens had all been 
When the door of the old carriage house was 
opened, and grandma saw the first brood of 
chickens running about as lively as crickets, 
she held up her hands in astonishment. 
‘*Well, I never did!’’ she exclaimed. {‘‘Who 
would have thought it. I couldn't have done 
better myself.’’ 

‘*There are a few more,’’ said Mabel. 

‘*More!’’ echoed her grandmother, and fol- 
lowed on to the henhouse, where were the 
chickens hatched by hens. 

‘* Land sakes alive!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Why, there 
are as many more here! Who could have be- 
lieved it.’’ 

‘‘Now come 
thing we want to 
when the chickens 
mired. 

Grandma’s amazement, when Tommy had 
opened the shop door with a flourish, was al- 
most too great for words. 

‘‘What!—-ducks?’’ she gasped, and stared at 
Tommy and the girls as if she feared she was 
under some strange hallucination. 

Tommy gave a tremendous whoop and toss- 
ed his cap in the air. 

‘*Tommy Crawford,’’ said Grandma, severe- 
ly, ‘‘you are at the bottom of this. I can 
understand about the chickens, though it al- 
most passes belief, but J can’t understand 
ducks!’’ 

Then Tommy and Mabel and Dora explain- 
ed, and the wildness disappeared from grand- 
ma’s face. 

‘*And say!’’ 
er about it, and 


put in the barn. 


into the shop; there’s some- 
show you,’’ said Tommy, 
had been sufticientiy ad- 


said Tommy, ‘‘I told Mr Fish- 
it tickled him so much he 
said he wouldn’t take a cent for the duck 
eggs. Hesaid it served him right for not 
keeping ’em at home better, and he guessed 
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they’d bothered you more’n what the 
were worth, anyway.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Grandma Sargent, with a con- 
tented sigh, ‘‘I had all my worry for noth- 
ing, sure enough, and I’ll have to own that 
young folks nowadays are full as smart as 
they used to be.’’ 

rr 


Our Boys’ and Girls’ Letter Club. 


This is now under way, and all that the 
boys and girls are expected to do, to start 
with,is to send us ten cents to be enrolled in 
the letter circles composing the clubs, giving 


eggs 


name, address and age. Who will have the 
honor of belonging to Circle No 1? Full par- 
ticulars were given in last week’s issue. Let 


us hear from all who want to correspond with 
other boys and girls for mutual improvement 
and entertainment. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 
Intend to Keep Jessie—Dear Tablers, 
it is quite a while since I wrote to you before. 


I have received nearly a dozen letters since, 


: ee” 























RUTH AND HER SISTER. 


which I would like to answer, but haven’t 
found time yet, as I attend school and am 
very busy with my school work and music. 
I have received a great deal of advice, for 
which I wish to thank youall. With very 
few exceptions it has been to keep Jessie, 
which I intend todo. She is feeling so well 
and wants to play somuch that I drive her 
witb an older horse part of the time. I have 
had one experience I hope none of the other 
Tablers will have. I went on an excursion 
Aug 5, 1891, and when nearly home our train 
collided with another, killing three and in- 
juring about thirty people. Our family were 
all injured, and mamma has not recovered 
yet. I think the cause was a drunken engi- 
neer on our train.—(Ruth Lewis. 


Can Harness and Hitch.—I wrote a letter to 
the Table once but it was never published, 
so I will write another. I have no brothers 
but tw sisters. We have 20 horses but none 
of them are mine. I can hitch up a team and 
harness them, or I can harness and hitch one 
just as easily. I would rather drive two. 
We have a little colt that will soon be two 
years old; I could ride it all over town before 
it was a year old.—| Mattie Gardner. 





Fifty to 70 Hens Every Year.—I live neara 
large oil field in New York and am a free sil- 
ver and Bryan boy. Rose must be a nice girl, 
as she stands up forthe boys. I also havea 
sister and she is a nice one, too. IfI hada 
pony I would not sell it for any bicycle there 
is or will be manufactured. My sister and I 
raise from 50 to 70 hens every year. I have 
read 45 books, but like Cooper’s the best of 
all. ITrake, mow and drag with the team. 
We have a place near where we can coast that 
is half a mile long and very steep. Iam 13 
years old.—{Johnny-jump-up. 

I have two cats and one of them will jump 
over my hands, also a Newfoundland dog that 
will carry a basket for me. Papa has a horse 
that will shake hands with him.—[ Mabel 
Clair. 

Papa gave me a cow last fall and I think 
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lots of her. Sheis very handsome and her 
name is Nellie Pippin.—| Bernice L. Bnggs. 

I had a pony and she was stolen, and if I 
had her back I wouldn’t sell her for all the 
wheels in the world.—[ Edith Van Syckle. 

I have a horse named Nancy, which I ride 
and drive horseback, also a little hound nam- 
ed Gip, which took first prize at the fair. My 
kitty is named Step, because my grandpa’s 
horse stepped on his tail and nearly cut it off. 
[Bertha M. Leach. 





Like a Cousin Much Better.—After reading 
the letter about Rose’s good brother, wished 
for one as nice. I am sorry to say my 
brother is very contrary to sisterand me. I 
would much rather harness my own horse 
than ask him and hear, ‘‘T never saw anyone 
like you. Do yourown hitching up.’’ Sun- 
day is atrial tome. 1 like to goto church 
but he doesn't like to take me. It is only 
three miles from us. In summer I go by my- 
self, but in winter the roads are usually too 
rough, and my horse likes to run. For my 
part, [ Jike a cousin much better, as he is very 
kind and does all he can for my pleasure. 
[May Jane. 


Over 100 Different Kinds.—In answer to 
Mamma’s question, what does P DS stand 
for, I think it stands for ‘‘please don’t 
scratch.’’ I like to read very much, have 
read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Hiawatha, Enoch 
Arden, Little Women and many others. I 
wouder if any of the Tablers love and hunt 
the wild flowers. I know over 150 different 
kinds. I learned them all in two summers. 
| Honeysuckle. 





Cousin Can Join.—My father has taken your 
paper for many years, and [can hardly wait 
till it comes. I always read the Young Folks 
Table tirst. I also have a cousin who wishes 
to join, but he does not take your paper. I 
will call myself Snow Storm. as that is what 
the boys call me. I wouldn’t sell my pony if 
J were Ruth Lewis, although I never hada 
pony or a bicycle.—[Snow Storm. 


Willing to Black His Shoes.--[ agree with 
Myrtle Day in regard to the frog. If he 
climbed up the well 5 ft and fell back 4 ft, he 
would climb 1 foot per day; and if the well 
was 70 ft deep, it would take 70 days. I don’t 
see how anyone can get any different (unless 
there is a catch init). I wish I was as fortu- 
nate as Rose. IfIcould have a big brother. 
I almost think I should be willing to black 
his shoes for him, providing he would harness 
for me, because I detesc harnessing. Why 
does not Marguerite’s ‘‘big brover Eddie’’ 
write tothe Table? I think that ‘‘ Eddie’’ must 
be a great boy. I never heard of putting cub- 
ber tires into mince pie, although I have 
heard of putting cotton into doughnuts.—[M. 
W. 





Letters Received.—We have so many letters 


from our young friends that we cannot pub- 
lish them all, but we like to hearfrom all. 
We select those we think will be of the most 
general interest. Letters have been received 
from Ida A. Willie, Mary Jerome, Carrie B. 
Gonyeau. Helen Parker, A. Gopher, Edith 
May Cowies, Mayflower, Alvara Proctor, Blue 
Bird, Viola Reynvulds, Julia Long, Edna 
Voorhies, Cherry Bird, Mira E. Knight, 
Phoebe, Lena M. Fowler, Carrie Trumbull, 
Lina F. Todd, Hayseed, Maud Riker, Emma 
G. Hoebing, Johnny L. Evans, Jennie Gar- 
verick, Lee R. Slout, Clyde Lane, M. I. 
Thompson, Wild Rose, Mabel G. Rounds, 
Sibyl Smith, Pansy, Jane’s Chum, Alice L. 
Sanborn, Cornelia B. Caldwell, Shandy, T. 
S. Sharpnack, Golden Rod of L I, Charles 
Cochran, Jr, Ida Richert, Bluebell, Berkshire 
Hills. 


Lots of Tame Rabbits.—I am a farmer’s boy 
ten years old, and can milk, rake and drive 
the horses. I can also harness and hitch the 
horses to the wagon for my father. I have 
a little pony and cart, and in the summer 
drive to school, three-fourths of a mile away. 
One day I rode my pony to a neighbor’s, and 
coming back he threw me in the ditch, and I 
had to carry the saddle home. We have lots 
of tame rabbits, the cutest little things you 
ever saw.—([ Willie Boeger. 








Get the Bicycle.—I have read so many opin- 
ions about Ruth Lewis’s pony that I shall 
have to express my own. If were in her 
place I should sell the pony and get the biey- 
cle, by all means. I shall soon have one my- 
self and shall try to earn one before the sum- 
mer comes. [ live about six miles from Ta- 
coma, Wash, bnt there is an electric car line 
to town, so that we can go in and out very 
easily. My cat Shippy is a great hunter and 
once caught a rabbit larger than herself. 
[May E. Hubbell. 
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The Sweetest Things in Life. 


UNCLE STEPHEN. 


A bright little parlor, all furnished so neat; 

A wee little woman, all smiling and sweet; 

A sweet little cherub, with frolic and play, 

Tiat laughs with a gusto all through the day; 

A small bit of garden, with cool shady bow- 
ers; 

A small plot of ground, all covered with ftlow- 
ers ; 

A broad 
corn, 

Awaiting with patience the harvester’s horn; 

A smooth level meadow, just by the way, 

All covered with clover, and teeming with 
hay; 

A pasture up yonder, and a dozen sleek cows, 

To make up the dairy, to furnish the house; 

A neat tidy farmhouse, a small lawn in front, 

Where people can wander and youngsters may 
romp ;— 

These are the sweetest things life can possess. 

Give me but these; you may have all the rest. 


spreading field, all rustling with 


A Made-Over Handlebar. 


[t isn’t often that physicians find a person 
with a perfectly straight back—there’s most 
always a wee curve to one side or the other. 
This 1s mostly because we sit in twisted po- 
sitions in writing, or work at something 
which uses one side a good deal more than 
the other. And the curvature is increased by 
the ordinary handlebars on a bicycle. To ob- 
viate this as much as possible, one style of 
machine has the seat in sections, and either 
section can be made higher, to accommodate 
the ever-present curve. Better still, a writer 
in the Medical Record has tried the experi- 
ment of ‘‘making over’’ his handJebars, so 
that either bar can be adjusted in any desir- 
ed position. The handlebar 1s sawed apart 
in the middle, and the two parts are adjusted 
by means of a screw and thread, fitting one 
into the other. The circumference of the 
two pieces is grooved and held in place by a 
wedge with corresponding teeth, the latter 
being tighteued by a screw with nut,fastening 
the jaws of the head, pointing toward the 
rider. The thread mentioned will allow the 
lowering of either side of the handlebar to 
any degree desired, while the two halves of 
the handlebar will still be held firmly to- 
gether. The wedge with its corresponding 
teeth will hold all the parts absolutely firm 
when pressed in against the handlebar by the 
tightening screw and nut. 

The autbor says that any skilled mechanic 
will be able to alter any handlebar in the de- 


sired way. 
A 


The Home Culture Clubs. 


Accounts have been given in these columns 
of the Home Culture clubs instituted by Mr 
George W. Cable of Northampton, Mass, in- 
cluding their purpose and some of their prac- 
tical results. Courses of reading and study are 
mapped out for the members and books lent 
them free of charge, wherever they live. 
There is no money charge of any kind 
for belonging and sharing the benefits. A|l- 
though the official organ of the clubs, The Let- 
ter, has been discontinued, the headquarters 
still exists at Northampton, and the general 
secretary, Miss Adelene Moffat, is still car- 
rying on the work of organization. 

Up to March 15,86 clubs have been enrolled. 
Anyone interested can obtain an explanatory 
circular from the secretary. If you want to 
form a club, and have succeeded in getting 
some of your friends or neighbors interested, 
write Miss Moffat, inclosing stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope, describing the tastes and 
needs of the people who might belong, and 
what they have and what they lack. Then, 
if preferred, the central office will plan a 
course for it, for the central office keeps in 
touch with professional men and women of 
highest standing, who are ready and willing 
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to assist. These clubs are, above all, for busy 
people—those who are unable to take up any 
burdensome course of study, yet are unwill- 
ing to let their minds and social instincts go 
totally neglected ;who wish to take up some fa- 
vorite study under the direction of some one 
whose knowledge of it is greater; who need 
some stimulus to intellectual effort. 
SS 
Knitted Lace-—Cygnet Cluster. 


LIZZIE KE. GOULD. 


This lace is meant as a match for the Cygnet 
Cluster insertion printed in our issue of Feb 6.) 
The beauty of this original design is not 
fully shown in the illustration, because the 
edge, which is made by a new method, slight- 
ly rufiles. 
To abbreviate directions in this pattern, 
‘*tinisn’’ means 
—Knit one twist 
(i e, put needle 
through the 
stitch at right 
instead of left, 
then knit 
plain), over 
two, purl two 
together, knit 
two, twist, knit 
one. ‘*Edge’’ 
means—Slip 
one, knit two 
twist, over two, 
purl two to- 
gether, knit one 
twist. 

Cast on forty- 
five stitches. 

Ist row—Purl 
two _ together, 
knit two twist 
(leave thread 

in front of needle after purling to make 
an over stitch), (over, knit three, over, nar- 
row, knit one, narrow) four times, over, 
knit three, finish. 

2d row—Edge, knit four (over, knit three 
together by slipping first, narrow and bind 
slipped stitch over, over, knit five) four times, 
over, knit two twist, over two, purl two to- 
gether. 

3d row—Purl two together, knit two twist, 
over, knit six, narrow, over, narrow, knit 
three, narrow, over, narrow, knit five, nar- 
row, over, narrow, knit three, narrow, over, 
narrow, knit four, finish. 

4th row—Edge, knit six (over, narrow, knit 
one, harrow, over, knit nine) twice, over, 
knit two twist, over two, purl two together. 

5th row—Purl two together, knit two twist, 
turn work and knit back, slipping first stitch, 
thread back of needle, knit one twist, over two, 
purl two together. Again reverse work, and 
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From Adirondacks. 


J. W. Ball, Editor and Publisher of the Moun- 
tain Mirror, Restored to Health From 
La Grippe by the Use of 
DR MILES’ RESTORATIVE NERVINE, 


OR overa year I suffered with com- 

a plete nervous prostration as the re- 

sult of La Grippe, writes Mr. Ball of 

Lake Placid, N. Y. Doctors did all they 

could but their efforts were without results, 

andI grew worse. My trouble affected my 

mind, but kind nature came to my relief by 

helping me to think, ‘If I only had a helping 

hand toaid nature to build me up slowly 

; . and surely.’ The re- 

sult was 1 refused all 

other medicine and 

my wife procured a 

bottle of Dr. Miles’ 

Restorative Nervine 

which I took faithful- 

Bly and am fully re- 

eats + tored to health. I 

write this hoping it may help others, for 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies surely cure. 

Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 

DR. MILES MEDICAL OO, Elkhart, Ind. 





ENGLISH TO WORKINGMEN 


BRANCHES BUSINESS MEN 
Arithmetic YOUNG MEN 
Spelling and women who cannot 
Penmanship 4 afford to lose time from 
Grammar 4 work. Send for Free 
Letter Writing Y Circular and References 
Geography Stating the Subject you 
U. 8. History : wish to Study, to 
U.8.Civ.Gov’ment Ve eA; The International 
Book-Keeping G PTE, Correspondence Schools, 
Algebra, ctc. < Box 879 Scranton, Pa. 





ING MONEY. 


Every man dislikes to see a woman (especiallyjhis wife) 
with coarse, red hands. But as every family cannot af- 
ford a servant, the housewife or her daughters are com- 
pelled to wash dishes at least three times a day, and then 
it is impossible to keep the hands nice and white. This 
unpleasantness has at last been overcome by a concern in 
Pennsylvania, who are manufacturing a patent dish wash- 
er which is meeting with ready sale. It is a tip top house- 
hold article aud every woman that sees it work immedi- 
ately orders one. [Tam the wife of a farmer and have 
been selling dish washers for this firm for some time. I 
find no trouble in making $25 a week and at the same 
time attend to my housework. I am inexperienced in 
selling goods, but think that anyone with experience can 
make at least $150a month. If you want to go to work 
write Dep’t E 2, of the lron City Dish Washer Co., Sta. A, 
Pittsburg, Pa., and they will send full particulars. 

A FARMER’S WIFE. 





‘largest wall paper house 
in U. 8. for samples — Free. 
A million rolls—variety unlimited. 
2% cts. to $34 a roll. 
30% lower than others, DEALERS 
Write for large books by express with DISCOUNTS 


KAYSER & ALLMAN, 23:24 saziss.rae 


Fek complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Chicago. 


ALL PAPER 








TOWNS 


offering splendid opportuni- 
ties for lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, mechanics, farmers 
and all others desirous of 
locating where they may be 
sure of ever-increasing busi- 
ness and pleasant homes, are 
to be found on the line of the 


CHICAGO 
** Maple GREAT 
, ws WESTERN 


Railway. 


Fine lands for garden-farming, fruit- 
growing, poultry-raising; special sites 
for paying manufacturing plants. Full 
information free upon application to 
W.J. REED, Industrial Agent, 0. G. W. 
Ry., 04 Endicott Building, St. Paul. 





begin 5th row proper: Purl two together, knit 
two twist (over, knit eleven, over, knit three 
together) twice, over, knit seven, finish. 

6th row—Edge, knit eight (over, knit one, 
over, narrow, knit nine, narrow) twice, over, 
knit two twist, over two, purl two together. 

7th row—Purl two together, knit one twist, 
purl two together, turn work, slip one, knit 
one twist, over two, purl two together, again 
reverse work, purl two together, knit one 
twist, pick up a loop between next two 
stitches, then purl two together (here again 
make an over stitch by leaving thread for- 
ward after purling), (narrow, knit seven, nar- 
row, over, knit three, over) twice, narrow, 
knit six, finish. 

8th row—Edge, knit five, narrow (over, 
knit five, over, narrow, knit five, narrow) 
twice, over two, purl two together, knit one 
twist, over two, purl two together. 

9th row—Purl two together, knit one twist, 
purl two together, leave thread in front of 
needle and narrow,knit three,narrow, * over 
two, purl one—the last is on a loop or over 
stitch, whieh do not remove from left needle, 
but narruw (just before this narrowing is anoth- 
er made stitch as before), knit three, narrow, 
over twice, purl one in last of two stitches 
narrowed, which is a loop, leave thread in 
front and narrow, * knit three, narrow, re- 
peat from * to *, knit four, finish. 

10th row—Kdge, knit three, nariow (over, 
knit three, over, narrow, knit one, narrow) 
four times, over two, purl two together, leave 
unknit three remaining stitches, turn work. 

lith row—Slip first stitch on left needle 
over second and transfer, without knitting, 
to right needle (over, knit three together, 
over, knit five) four times, over, narrow, 
knit two, tinish. 

12th row—Edge, knit one, narrow (over, 
narrow, knit three, narrow, over, knit one) 
jeur times, over two, purl two together, pick 
up and place on left needle a stitch to bridge 
over the gap made by turning back without 
knitting last three stitches of tenth row, 
then narrow twist,over two, purl two together. 

Repeat from Ist row. After following these 
directions, an experienced knitter wiil have 
no difficulty in mauakinga lace a little more 
than half the width, by knitting the border 
immediately after the first solid diamond, 
omitting the remainder of each row. 





A Bunch of Greens. 
MARY S. STELSON. 

Spring time comes and with it a longing 
for ‘‘green things growing.’’ With us, on 
western farms, far from markets, dandelions 
furnish the first taste of greens. They should 
be gathered before they blossom, picked over 
and washed carefully. They need cooking at 
least two hours. Place in boiling water, boil 
rapidly for half an hour, drain and add_ boil- 
ing water salted. When tender, drain, add 
welted butter and hut vinegar. Some cook a 
small piece of salt pork with them and do not 
use butter. 

Then come young mustard leaves, horse- 
radish tops and cowslips. The latter should 
be cooked with some other greens which are 
less bitter. 

Sea kale or Swiss chard is our favorite gar- 
den greens. We cannot wait for it to start in 
the garden, but have 1t well started 1n a win- 
dow box, transplanting as soon as the ground 
is fit. It grows rapidly, new leaves taking 
the place of those cut out. We use the leaves 
and stalks, cooking an hourin salted water, 
and serving hot with vinegar and butter. The 
white stalks may be used like asparagus; cut 
in inch pieces, and boil in a small quantity of 
salted water,so that the water will have evap- 
orated when stalks are tender. Cover with 
rich sweet milk, boil up, add pepper, butter 
and more salt if needed, serve hot. Or in- 
stead of this cream dressing, it may be sery- 
ed cold as a salad,with vinegar, butter, white 
pepper or any preferred salad dressing. 

All lovers of greens should sow sea kale in 
their gardens. The kale when old we do 
not like so well, although it,is relished when 
quite young. Young beets make gond greens; 
use the beets, stalks and leaves. Will cook 
tender in an hour if young and fresh. 

If you have ruta-bagas in your cellar grow- 
ing—you all know how crisp, feathery and 
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spicy these shoots are—try some in a salad. 
Cut up a little and cover with a plain salad Bake 
dressing, one part melted butter to two parts 
vinegar, with seasoning of salt and pepper. 
Young mustard leaves make a good salad 
and taste something like lettuce. 


Stewed Prunes.—One pound of prunes, grat- 
ed rind of one lemon, a little ciunamon and 
allspice, 3 tablespoonfuls sugar; wash the 
prunes, put into a stew pan with the spices 
and sugar; cover with cold water; cover the 
stew pan and boil until soft. Serve warm or 
cold. 

Bread and Prune Pudding.—In the morning 
put one pound of prunes in warm water and 
let soak all day. 
put in a layer of stale bread cut in thin slices 
and slightly buttered, then a layer of prunes, 
with stones removed, and so on until the 
dish 
Beat up 2 eggs with } cup sugar, add 1 pint of 
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The Wholesome Prune. 
MARY B. KEECH. 4 


Butter a baking dish and 


is filled, the last layer being bread. 


milk and pour over the bread and prunes. 


Prune Souffle.—To one cup stewed prunes, 
stoned and chopped, add 4 cup sugar and the 
3 eggs beaten stiff, mix well. Sprin- 
kle 1 teaspoonful: of sugar over the top and 
bake 10 minutes. Serve with a sauce made of 1 
cup whipped cream, 14 teaspoonfuls sugar and 


whites of ¢ 


together. 


To Preserve Sausage, work the sausage into 
sinall cakes and fry them till well done; pack 
closely in jars; cover with melted lard; set in 
place, and you have sweet good 
meat allsummer. Or, cook thoroughly in a 
kettle, stirring as you doin trying lard, and 
can as you do fruit, while hot. This last way 
is preferable.—[ Vesta C. Turner. 


cool 


Dried Fruit, 
just over night, is made more palatable and 
goes farther. 
prunes, peaches and dried apples, adds much 
to their flavor.—[E. 
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vanilla, whipped thoroughly 


ce - 





if soaked 24 hours instead of 


A little orange peel added to 








Woman’s Nerves. . 





Mrs. Platt Talks About Hysteria. 


When a nerve or a set of nerves supplying 


any organ in the body with its due nutri- 
ment grows weak, that organ languishes. 
When the nerves become exhausted and 
die, so to speak, the organ falls into de- 
cay. What is to be done? The answer is, 
do not allow the weakness to progress; 
stop the deteriorating process at once! 


Do you experience fits of depression, alter- 
Are your spirits 
easily affected, so that one moment you laugh 
and the next fall into ca nvulsive weeping? 

Again, do you feel something like a ball rising 
in your throat and threatening to choke you, 
all the senses perverted, morbidly sensitive to 
light and sound, pain in ovary, and pain es- 
pecially between the shoulders, sometimes loss 
of voice and nervous dyspepsia? Ifso, you are 
hysterical, your uterine nerves are at fault. 
You must do something to restore their tone. 

Nothing is better for the purpose than Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
If you do not understand your symptoms, write to 
gz. Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., and she witl give you honest, 

Be expert advice, free of charge. 

Mrs. Levi F. Prart, Womleysburg, Pa., had 
a terrible experience with the illness we have 
Here is her own description of 


nating with restlessness ? 


pound; it will work acure. 







or died. 
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me good. 


kind will do as I have done and be cured.” 






just described. 
her sufferings: 
‘*T thought I could not be so benefited by any-- 
thing and keep it to myself. 
(caused by womb trouble) in its worst form. I 
was awfully nervous, low-spirited and melan- 
choly, and everything imaginable. 
‘* The moment I was alone I would ery from 
hour to hour; I did not care whether I lived 
I told my husband I believed Lydia 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound would do 
I took it and am now well and 
strong, and getting stouter. I have more 
color in my face than Ff have had for a year and a half. 
thanks. I hope all who read this and who suffer from nervousness of this 


































































I had hysteria 


Piease accept my 












243 Canal Street, - - - - 


For thirty cents we send 
you an 18-inch center piece 
stamped on fine linen, with 
the popular jewel design. 





164 West Van irene in fat EASY | BAERS U une 











for 30 days in your own home and 
save $10 to 825. No money in advance. 
$60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 
$50 Arlington Machine for - $19.50 
rs (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 


other ig All attachments 


h FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 

M factory. Save agents large profits. 
Over 100,000 == use. Catalogo and 
te at once. 





Also six-inch violet design, 
nine-inch chrysanthemum 
design and a book on em- 
broidering the above flow- 
ers and our price list of Art 
Needlework goods; all for 
thirty cents. 


P. B. Worthington, 
New York. 















$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 

man or woman if 

right. base . ~ 

sa eon e 
denny ion and 
buggy, also samples 
ticulars upon request. Address 

0, Box 5308, Boston, Masse 
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FASHION’S FRILLS. 


A Beautiful Lap Robe. 


¥F. H. P. 


A handsome piece of practical 
recently seen was a duster or lap robe which 
a friend was making for next summer’s use. 
It was so odd and so useful that I think a 
description of it may not come amiss to some 
of our busy needle workers—as there is yet 
ample time, before it would be required for 
the carriage, for the completion of such a 
duster. 

The material was double width art denim, 
a neutral tinted mixture showing a cool 
grayish-green tint on one side and greenish- 
gray on the other—the latter being selected 
for the right side of the duster. An inch-wide 


fancywork 


hem was turned over on the right side and 
finished with « row of feather stitching, work- 
ed with black Asiatic twisted embroidery 
silk—a siik which matches the denim in 
strength and durability. Just where the robe 
crosses the lap, right across from side to side, 
was an appliqued figure representing a mb- 
bon drawn 1n a bow with flowing ends through 
a horse shoe, which was placed just in the 
center of the design. The figure was cut 
from the denim and used the other side out, 
to match the hem; the edges of the figure 
were secured in place by being buttonholed 
to the foundation with the same black Asiat- 
ic silk, and the few outline stitches required 
for the shading, nail holes in the shoe, ete, 
were worked with the same silk. The effect 
was extremely neat and pretty, and the robe 
will be very protective and durable; then, 
too, it can be laundered without injury—an 
important item in the worth of a jap robe. 

The denim can be obtained in various other 
shades and mixtures, among them being 
pretty tans, ecrus and browns, which, to- 
gether with black or brown Asiatic embroid- 
ery silk, would make equally desirable dus- 
ters. 


The Gorgeous New Millinery. 


Never have hats and bonnets been gayer or 
more gorgeous than they are this spring. 
sright purples, reds and greens appear in 
striking combination on asingle hat, while 
many a smart chapeau has at least six differ- 
ent colors in its make-up. The hats are heay- 
ier than before because of their wealth of 
trimmings, and the medium, rather broad 
crowns are the popular shapes. A brilliant 
red shade called cural is the prevailing color 
just now in ribbons, flowers, tulle and straw. 
Green, in a score of shades, is also very prom- 
inept on both bonnets and hats, and the new 
pinks are used with the handsome reds to 
simulate the geranium shades that are so 
beautiful in nature. In purple flowers, of 
course the violet leads, and these blossoms 
are used in artistic combination with the 
green chiffon, ribbon and foliage. 

Almost all of‘the large hats are worn tipped 
over the face and these are trimmed with 
tulle laid in bunches and also a great deal of 
soft veiling and feathers galore. 

Flowers of every kind and 
used on my lady’s Easter bonnet. Perhaps 
the most popular blossoins are poppies, gera- 
niums, pansies, violets, lilacs and lilies of the 
valley. 

An odd 


color will be 


little toque of black satin straw 
turns up from the face and ruffles out over 
each ear. It is trimmed rather plainly with 
glossy black cock’s feathers and turquoise or- 
baments. 

One lovely leghorn for summer days has its 
crown entirely covered with lilies of the val- 
ley, while their fresh green leaves are banked 
behind ana two white paradise aigrettes wave 
from the back over toward the face. 

Many of the early spring hats are of black 
or colored straw combined with cbenille 
straw. The bright plaid straws are very chic 
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TYPICAL SPRING HEADGEAR 


The jaunty walking hat is made of olive green chip, with a facing of 


black straw. Ecru 


lace is draped over the brim and folds of velvet are placed about the crown, at the side of 


which are bunched three ostrich feathers. 
which hus a dainty crown of green foliage. 


anid look more like woven strands of satin 
ribbon than straw. 
Dainty little straw bonnets that perch en 
the very top of the head are trimmed with 
pansies and violets and tie underneath the 
chin with velvet or satin ribbons. ‘These will 


be worn by tall girls of the willowy type. 


A Simply Made House Sacque. 
DARROW. 


One of the most useful and comfortable 
articles worn now is the breakfast or house 
sacque. If you have a good shirt waist pat- 
tern you can make one, cutting it just the 
same, only six or eight inches long from the 
bottom of the waist, and wear the lower part 
outside the skirt. Finish this part with a 
narrow hem or flat trimming. The collar and 
cuffs are not starched stiff, so itis very easy 
to launder. It takes three yards of yard- 
wide goods, or four yards of calico. 

Shir the waist, front and back, at the waist 
line, sewing a plain piece underside each 
shirring. Use two pieces of ribbon, each one 
yard long, fasten one on each side of the 
back where the shirring stops, bring the rih- 
bon around the waist, tie in front. Make a 
turnover collar with a ruffle three inches 
wide uround it, andthe same width ruffle 
at the wrist. 


Made from Calico ‘Scraps. 


This quilt block, offered by Kate L. Kinne, 
is called the necktie pattern. This lady 





writes: ‘‘I think quilts made from calico 
scraps are cheaper than the ‘soft, tleecy blan- 
kets,’ for those who economize. I hope the 
Editor will continue to print the quilt pat- 


terns and recipes.’’ 


The Clothesline. 


How often « woman has felt heart-sick, aft- 
er doing a large wash, to find the line broken 


Light green fancy straw 
It is trimmed with white paradise aigrettes, green 
moire ribbon and roses in the geranium shades, 


forms the little turban, 


as the nails came out that tried to hold it, 
and all the clothes had: to go back in the tub. 
Buy the best line, then take the best of care of 
it, taking in as soon as the clothes are dry. 
For from three to five cents you can buy large, 
strong clothes hovks, with four screws to fas- 
ten. Attach a few of these on the buildings, 
or if vou have large trees it won’t harm them 
to fasten the hooks on these. If the men 
folks are not sufticiently interested to do this 
for you,be independent and do it yourself. 
Next, have good strong clothes poles ten feet 
long. The best are boards two inches wide. 
If you can’t have these, you certainly can 
find long, slim trees in the woods, on the end 
of which you can have a crotch left and these 
will answer nicely. 

By the way, if your boy wants to earn some 
money, he could do so by buying a quantity 
of lumber the right length and width. Sawa 
notch in one end, or bore a hole two inches 
from the end, then cut or saw down to that 
just large enough to let the rope slipin. Let 
him till his wagon, go in town or city, and be- 
fore night I presume al! would be sold by 
stopping at the houses and groceries. 


—_—= 


The Long-Sleeved Tire.—With 
close-fitting sleeves may come back the tire 
of a dozen years ago, not only to the little 
miss of seven to ten, but also to her mother. 
Tn a certain clothes press hangs one of colored 
print, waiting the day when it can enjerge, 
unchallenged, into the light of the kitchen. 
There is little fitting in the cut of it—slight 
gores at the waist, only, scant bishop sleeves 
gathered at the wrist into a narrow heading, 
where an elastic would be better, a wide 
ruffle at the neck, gathered into another head- 
ing. Perhaps a narrow flounce at the hem, 
reaching scarcely below the skirt, would im- 
prove its looks, but it was too much work. 
One button fastens the collar, and sashes 
stitched on outside under either arm, tie it 
back at the waist, and it is complete, both 
graceful and serviceable, when the wearer is 
surprised by company of an afternoon, and all 
her wash dresses are in the laundry. Thena 
wool gown may be donned and the dainty tire 
slipped over it to save from the flour dust 
that will rise while the biscuits are stirring 
for tea.—[L. L. Trott. 


the return of 


The Wit of Childhood.— The 
of a great London house wasa maiden aged 
three. She was very fond of oranges. Once 
there was a sweil dinner at the house and her 
ladyship, greatly to her disgust, was sent 
early to bed. After the guests had gone and 
the tall butlers were in the kitchen, a white- 
robed little figure sped swiftly down the 
stairs to the dining-room table. She seized a 
big, round juicy orange and started away 
with it. But returning in a moment and re- 
placing it, she murmured ‘‘ Fooled again, Sa- 
tan,’’ and vanished to the regions .overhead. 


little mustress 








The Latest Fashions. 





In ordering these patterns, be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address all 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, and give their full 
name and address. 

Jacket bodices of all kinds are to he worn a 
great deal this spring and summer, and the 
Eton will be per- 
haps the most pop- 
ular style. Our 
jaunty model is 
made of blue 
serge, trimmed 
with white flannel 
and fancy braid- 
ing. The open 
fronts fasten to- 
gether across the 
bust with a large 
button, while the 
back is seamless 
and fits the figure 
perfectly. The 
sleeves are cut in 
quite the latest 
fashion and are 
trimmed with 
braid to match the 





No 20,815. Lady’s Eton 
jacket - == collar and fronts. 
Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust Velvets, silks, 
measure. satins and _ bro- 


cades may all be made effectively in this 


design. 


up 


Pretty aprons are one of the necessary feat- 
ures of every schoolgirl’s wardrobe and ou 
model shows a new 
idea made up in 
eross-harred muslin 
and trimmed with 
torchon lace. Itis 
called the Trilby 
apion and is easy 
to make at home 
and dressy and ef- 
fective when finish- 


ed. The full skirt 
is finished around 
the hem by a row 


of insertion and the 
tiny bib and shoul- 
der straps are trim- 
med to correspond. 
A band of the same 
trimming hides the 
gathers of the skirt 
and gives a neat ap- 


pearance to the No 20,807. Child’s Trilby 
waist line. Colored apron. 
gingnam can be 5%izes to 410 years. 


used appropriately for this pattern, for more 
common wear, than a white muslin. 

The popularity of siik and cotton shirt 
waists is if anything on the increase and the 
home dressmaker 
may feel perfectly 
sure that she hasa 
correct and stylish 
model in the de- 
sign here illustrat- 
ed. It can be made 
of silk, wooiens or 
cotton, and is espe- 
cially becoming to 
siender figures. The 
front has its full- 
ness arranged in 
three deep tucks 
equidistant from 
each other. The 
closing is formed 
under a@ narrow 
box-plait fastened 
by tiny pearl but- 
tons. The back of 
the shirt waist is made with a pointed yoke 
to give a flat appearance to the shoulders. 
The collar of white linen is of the very latest 
shape, having its turnover portion slashed into 
modish squares. The sleeves display all the 
newest ideas and are tucked trom their junc- 





Lady’s shirt 


No 20,814. 
waist. 

Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 








ture with the iinen cuffs to just above the ei- 
bow. 

This pretty pattern 1s intended for thin ma- 
terials, such as challies, organdies, lawns or 
batistes. Blue and 
white figured lawn 
was used for mak- 
ing up our modei, 
which is trimmed 
with narrow lace. 
The dainty bodice 
possesses a_ blouse 
front gathered into 


the neck and con- 
fined at the waist 
line by rows of 


shirring. A shirred 
ruche, edged with 
narrow lace, trims 
the little frock 
at the bust anda 
straight band collar 





gives a neat finish _ 20,818. Girl’s dress. 
mm sizes 6 to 12 years. 
to the neck. The * sansa aedias 


tight-fitting sleeves are completed at the 
shoulders by lace-trimmed ruffles and a ruffle 
ornaments the well-cut skirt. 





Could anything be more simple and dainty 
for small maidens than this pretty frock? 
It is made with a 
) full box-front gath- 
. ered onto a plain 
\\ round yoke. The 
sleeves are tight- 
fitting for their 
whole length and 
trimmed at the 
shoulder by a full 
rufiie of the dress 
material. In the 
Lack,the fullness is 
ae ¥ arranged in plaits 
S/R 4 below the yoke and 
hy vy, a gathered into the 
we Phy waist line. A _ be- 
Ho Ty ee bh coming sash starts 
RAY 2 FEA from either side of 
\ the box plait in 
y aa ront ant Ss tie 
Ta -* vapors ie a 

; wy a sink 
the back. Red, in 
No 20,808. Child’s dress. all tints, will be 
Oe Say ee the favorite color 


for children’s dresses this spring. 

If the young girl of the household 
pretty stylish waist to brighten up 
ter’s skirt for early 
spring, here is just 
the right pattern for 
the home-dressmak- 
er to use. Itis suit- 
ed to all sorts of 
combinations of 
woolens, plain and 
fancy silks, or vel- 
vets. The straight 
fronts are slightly 
gathered at the 
waist line on either 
side of a full vest 
of figured silk. In 
the back the full- 
ness is arranged in 
side plaits. Plain 
cloth forms the long tight-fitting portions of 
the sleeves, over which fall two dainty ruffles 
of silk. A narrow belt of the silk givesa 
trim appearance to the waist and a shaped 
collar of the silk forms a neat finish for the 
neck. 


needs a 
her win- 





No 20,779. 
Sizes 10 to 16 years. 


Miss’s waist. 


me 


Just for Fun. 





Parson: 
or worse? 

Rube Bridegroom: Wa’al, I swow, parson, 
now you’ve got me; her folks think I’m tak- 
in’ her fer better, an’ my folks think I’m 
takin’ her fer worse. 


Do you take this woman for better 





A Safe Refuge. At midnight, in his guard- 
ed tent, the Turk lay dreaming of the hours 
when he could hide to some extent behind 
the coat tails of the powers. ws 





An artist asked his neighbor, a gardener, to 
visit his studio and see his pictures. The visit- 
or seemed struck by a picture of Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden. ‘‘Do you like 


that picture?’’ asked the artist. ‘‘ Very much; 
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but there’s one thing wrong with it. 
ple in EKve’s hand has oniy been 
tion for the last twenty years!’’ 


The ap- 
in cultiva- 


Mamma: Now, Charlie, you must be a 
good little boy, and not tease sister, and then 
when you die you will go to heaven and 
have beautiful white wings. 

Charlie (gazing through the window at a 
rooster): And will I have pretty tail-feath- 
ers, and crow? 


ae 


Small Business for ‘‘Christian’’ Nations. 





will 


‘*‘Now, then, you audacious Willin’, 
you go quietly, or must we use force?’’—| Lon- 
don Judy. 











. >» J 

When the appetite fails there is no use in 
trying to tempt the palate with delicate food. 
No matter how good and well-cooked and 
‘“‘appetizing’’ the food may be, it cannot 
give any nourishment unless the stomach is 
able to digest it. Nature indicates the state 
of the constitution by the loss of appetite. 
This is an unfailing indicator. It shows 
that something is fundamentally wrong 
with the nutritive functions. 

The only true natural relief must be as 
searching and fundamental as the trouble it 
aims to overcome. It is the thorough deep- 
searching character of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, which causes the mar- 
velous efficacy in all bilious and digestive 
difficulties. It creates that healthful vitality 
of the entire digestive and nutritive organ- 
ism which produces both the natural desire 
for food and the organic capacity to assimi- 
late and transform it into nourishing, reviv- 
ifying blood and healthy tissue. It gives 
appetite, digestion and sound sleep, and 
builds up solid muscular strength and 
vital nerve -energy. 

H. H. Thompson, Esq., of P. O. Box 4, Kipple, 
Blair Co., Penn’a, writes: ‘‘I had been troub!ed 
with extreme vomiting in summer season, al- 
ways after eating; had to be very careful at times 
to get anything to stay on my stomach at all; had 
been —< other medicines, but without effect. 
I heard a friend speak of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, and — I would give ita 
trial. I used about five bottles of it and think it 
is the only medicine that did me any good, as I 
have a splendid re | now, and aim not using 
any medicine at all and don’t think I need any 
more.’’ 

A man who is suffering from the evil 
effects of constipation doesn’t feel like 
work, and can’t even enjoy his leisure 
hours. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets are a 
sure, swift, safe, and permanent cure for 
constipation. They are tiny, sugar -coated 
granules. One little ‘‘Pellet’’ is a gentle 
laxative, and two a mild cathartic. They 
never gripe. Dishonest druggists try to 
get you to take a substitute for the sake 
of the added profit. 


and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prof.Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 








BED WETTING CURED. Sample FRE? 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bioomington,I} 











Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
oe ee Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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Bowed at the Shrine.—I don’t agree with the 
man spoken of in Evangeline’s letter. In my 
opinion the first love of a man is stronger, 
better, yes, purer, than after be has loved 
several different times and begins to get used 
to it, and I don't believe he 1s so arduous or 
so sincere as in those bygone Gays when he 
felt his whole being swayed by the subtle pas- 
sion and believed his future life depended on 
the success or failure of his first love. Now I 
am not advocating that first love is always 
wisest, but I do advocate that a man loves 
with more fervor, sincerity of purpose and 
purity of aim, the first time, before the world 
has had a chance to mold him into a more 
cynical and a less respectful man. 

That first love. Can I e’er forget 

The dawn of that fair time, 
When dimpled cheeks and soulful eyes 
Revealed a glimpse of Paradise, 
And I bowed at the shrine. 
Stanley LBildax. 
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Have an Equal Right to Vote.--One might 
be led to believe farm life one long holiday, 
judging from the deseription of A Farmer’s 
Daughter, but I think there are few farms on 
earth where lite is made so easy fur all the 
occupants. [ am a farmer’s wife, and live 
in a thrifty farming county, but know of no 
one on any of the surrounding farms who is 
studying French or German, even were it 
possible to study either of these languages 
successfully while doing the thousand and 
one things always waiting to be done on any 
farm. As to johnnycake not being on the bill 
of fare of this fancy farmhouse, I always 
supposed good johnnycake was good enough 
for most any one to eat; in some places it is 
considered a real treat. Those boys ‘‘who 
have never learned to swing an ax’’ would 
better put in a little of their spare time learn- 
ing how to swing one, for some day they may 
leave this ideal farm and live where it will 
be necessary to chop wood occasionally, to 
kindle even a coal fire. Most all women of 
all classes, to-day discuss the political side 
of our country, and most certainly women 
who are taxed on what they own, equally 
with men, have an equal right to vote and 
thus express their opinion of how their 
money shall be spent.—|An Old Subscriber. 


Emigrants from Greenland.—Farmer’s Wife 
says the men in her vicinity ‘‘never puf on 
more than one pair of mittens, ditto over- 
coat.’’ Perhaps they are emigrants from 
Greenland. J] lived four years in South Da- 
kota, and I have often seen men, and young 
men too, put on three coats and two pairs of 
mittens, and they would have been glad to 
put on twice as many if they could, and yeta 
yvirl could have stood in a sheltered corner of 
the house and not have felt very cold.—{ Miss 
Olive G. B. Baker. 


Prints Left by His Feet.—A. D. asks in 
what the headship in the family consists, and 
it occurred to me that it was of much the 
same nature as that of our government. That 
the president is the acknowledged head is not 
saying that he is the only one whose opin- 
ions are of any value. Because of his  posi- 
tion he is supposed to have the ability to gov- 
ern wisely, aud to have a regard for the wel- 
fare of every citizen, instead of expecting 
them all to be subject to his will. In propor- 
tion as he does work for their interests 
he have the respect and obedience of the peo- 
ple. Every member of the family, as well as 
every citizen, has aright to recognition. There 
should be woman suffrage in the family, at 
least, if not in the government. <Acvording 
to Mr Richardson’s views, the fullest and 
most complete life is the one containing the 
most happiness. There has never been but 
one perfect life, and that was lived entirely 
for others, and judging from our human stand- 
point it could hardly have been called a hap- 
py one. People who find it hard to be con- 
tented with themselves and surroundings still 
tind a certain happiness in making others 
happy. Asa rule, old people and others too 
enjoy themselves better who live up to the 
times in which they are living, at least to a 
certain extent, andl it seems possible to do 
this without joining in the ‘‘mad scramble.”’ 
Sarah Ann, if a man positively will do noth- 
ing but grumble about his breakfast, sharp 
words would seem useless. ‘‘A soft answer’’ 
is the better way, both for the peace of the 
one giving it, and the comfort of the family. 


does 
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It would seem that the detinition of Christian 
should be plain enough; one who follows 
Christ. One of Mr Moody’s illustrations of 
its meaning is of Indians following a trail. 
The chief leads, and each Indian following 
steps in the prints left by his feet.—[Charity. 


The Ghost ot a Smile.—There can be little 
doubt about the answer to Illinois’ plaintive 
‘*‘Where, O where!’’ Mr Richardson is. no 
doubt busily engaged in cutting and season- 
ing good hickory clubs for the new women 
and smart Allecks who think they have him 
‘*snowed under’’ with argument which seems 
to them very profound. But from those who 
have lived Mr Richardson’s years, such argu- 
ments will only call forth the ghost of a smile 
by their flippancy. They seem to infer that 
Mr Richardson is an ‘‘old fogy.’’ Heaven 
bless the old fogies! Some of the male kind 
will keep right on doing their farmwork with 
good old red oxen,—which are good to eat 
when past work,—while the rest of the world 
are howling about electricity. And some of 
the female fogies will go right on raising 
large families of splendid boys and girls, 
feeding them on johnnycake and ‘‘jowl and 
greens,’’ while their advanced sisters are 
trying to rule the world and are being ruled 
by their solitary specimens of degenerate prog- 
eny. I would like to voice Brother Richard- 
son’s sentiments and ask—if all the indus- 
tries of the world are to be exploited by ma- 
chines that can each do the work of ten men; 
and each of those machines is to be run by 
awoman, because she is willing to work 
cheaper and is ‘‘more honest and efticient,’’ 
what is to be done with the ten men? Please 
don’t all answer at once.—[Literatus Ruris. 


The Two Specials or One Mixed ?— 

Those girls, those boys, those girls and boys, 
Our hopes and cares, our hopes and joys. 
There, I'll not attempt any more poetry, and 
I’m not sure that I will succeed any better 
with sentiment. We have an even half dozen 
at our house, so you can perceive we are in- 
terested in those family pictures. We, also, 
have guessed who was the mother of those 
girls, but none of us have ever ventured a 
guess as to who was the father of the boys. 
We have discussed the pros and cons of the 
three families, and also which is the best 
looking girl and boy in each, which looks like 
father and which like mother, which is oldest 
and which the youngest, which the smartest 
and which the ‘‘ goodest,’’ ete. I suppose the 
parents can answer all these, but we are not 
much in agreement. We have put the three 
pictures on cardboard and arranged an orna- 
mental border with ornamental paper decal- 
comania, etc. For the last three meetings in 
our grange I have had a paper and discussion 
as to the best farm crop for profit. At the 
last meeting I putin the picture as evidence 
and it hangs in our grange hall. It was sug- 
gested to our lecturers for a three-sided de- 
bate, the question as to which is the best 
crop of the three—either of the two specials, 
or one mixed.—{ Miner Lawrence. 


commu- 
Shift the 


Shift the Scenes.—In Evangeline’s 
nication there is room for thought. 
scenes, and I say had she been the one who 
had trodden the dark paths of sin, he would 
never say she was better for that experience. 
If he was better, less selfish and in every 
way ‘‘more worthy of her,’’ by that bitter ex- 
perience, why should there be any ‘‘anguish 
of self-contempt?’’ I believe those who have 
seen temptation are stronger than those whose 
lives have always been guarded by the sacred 
influence of a pure home, but their strength 
was gained by resisting those temptations, 
never by yielding tothem and repenting of 
the sin afterward. I think I can describe 
the kind of woman to take care of A. W. Nor- 
ton. She will call out the moment she sees 
him coming, ‘‘Now stop and clean your 
boots; I’ve been scrubbing.’’ If they happen 
to live on a farm, she will begin most likely 
when he has hay down, to tell him that she 
must go to see her ma, that she will have to 
have the team, or he can take her over and 
then come over after her in the evening after 
he has done the milking and got the dishes 
washed. She will say, ‘‘You cannot make 
that payment on the farm this year, for I will 
have to have a new dress.’’ When you have 
been hauling your crop to market and are a 
little late, vou need not be surprised that the 
supper has been put away and your care-taker 
has gone to bed saying, ‘*‘He might have come 
home in time to eat with the rest of us.”’ 
[Another One. 

I 
Mary had a little friend, 
They loved each other so; 
And everything that Mary knew 
That friend was sure to know. 








DAUGHTERS 


Crutches Thrown Away. 


THE TWENTY YEARS SEQUEL OF 
A SEVERE COLD. 


Physicians Living Many Miles Away Interested 
in the Case—Doctor and Patient Discouraged 
—Relief Came at Last in Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills. 

From the Press, Utica, N Y. 


Mr Herman Seifert, of Bridgewater, New 
York, contributes a valuable testimonial to 
add to the many from all parts of the country 
as to the efticacy of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
in chronic rheumatic troubles of long stand- 
ing. Mr Seifert’s is indeed a most remarka- 
ble case, and interesting from more stand- 
points than one. He said to a reporter: 

‘*‘My name is Herman Seifert, my age 43 
years. I am a blacksmith by trade, and my 
residence and postoftice address is Bridge- 
water, New York. For nearly 20 years I was 
vne of those unfortunates who never knew 
what it is to feel well from that most aggra- 
vating of all diseases, rheumatism. This first 
came on from the effects of a cold when I was 
quite young, and I was laid up in bed for 
four months. Then I was able to get up and 
go about a little on crutches, but soon was 
down again, and this state of affairs continu- 
ed for several months longer. Towards warm 
weather I got so I could get out and do a lit- 
tle work, but just as [I would think I was get- 
ting better, down I would come again, and be 
contined to the house for another spell. I had 
every doctor who lives anywhere within twen- 
ty miles of me, but they did me little if any 
good. They and I used often to think I was 
better, but back the rheumatism would come 
with unerring certainty, we would get dis- 
couraged, and I would get another doctor. 

‘*This thing went on for about 16 years, un- 
til about four years ago, when George Brown, 
who 1s now in acheese factory in Pennsyl- 
yania, and had been 1f anything worse than I 
was with rheumatism, came to see me. To 
my astonishment he had nota sign of rheu- 
matism or any other sickness about him. 
From being a cripple he had become active as 
a boy, and of course I asked him what 
wrought the change. He told me that Dr Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills had done the business, and 
went into such ecstasies over their virtues, 
that I was easily persuaded to try them in 
my case. I bought six boxes at once, and 
went to taking them according to directions. 
I began to experience immediate relief. The 
swelling in my joints began to subside, my 
bowels began to work normally, andI no 
longer suffered from that grievous constipation 
that had marked the whole course of the dis- 
ease. The coating left my tongue, which be- 
came clean. I had no longer those pains in 
the region of the heart, and inside of one 
year 1 was in good, sound bodily health, and 
continued in that condition until this spring, 
when I felt the symptoms of the old trouble 
returning. I lost no time in laying in another 
store of the Pink Pills, and began again to 
take them. Before I had finished one box all 
signs of rheumatism left me and I am as 
sound as ever, and work continually at my 
forge. I am now in as good health as a man 
can be, and never have even a twinge ot the 
old torment. I make this certificate believing 
it to be my duty so to do, and advise every- 
body who has rheumatic trouble to take Dr 
Williams’ Pink -Pills. If they do, I feel cer- 
tain that they will be cured. 

‘**T certify the above to be true in every par- 
ticular, and I am willing, if necessary, to 
make affidavit to all that 1 have written. 
The facts herein stated are well known in the 
neighborhood where I reside, and many of my 
neighbors will corroborate what I have said. 

(Signed) ‘*H. SEIFERT.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are also a 
specific for troubles peculiar to females, such 
as suppressions, irregularities and all forms 
of weakness. In men they effect a radical 
cure in all cases arising from mental worry, 
overwork or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose 
bulk) at 50 cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, 
and may be had of all druggists, or direct by 
mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N Y. 
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Answers to Sundry Questions. 


Cough. —T. S. S. bas acow which has had 
a cough for four weeks, she is in good condi- 
tion and well; she gives her usual quantity of 
milk. Boil a teacupful of tlaxseed into a pulp 
and while hot pour it on half a pail of bran 
and make a mash of it, give her a mash of 
this kind once a day and continue it 1 mo; 
put one of the following powders in each mash: 
Camphor 3o0z and ginger 6 oz; mix, : ivide 
into 24 doses. Repeat this quantity if neces- 
sary. The symptoms of tuberculosis are 
cough, loss of condition and the milk de- 
creases in quantity and quality; as the disease 
goes on the appetite becomes impaired and 
the animal loses flesh rapidly, usually diar- 
rohea sets in which carries the animal off. 


Big Head.—C. G. has a 3-yr-old colt which 
has the big head. The disease may not be the 
big head, but only a swellitig caused by the 
molar teeth developing tuo fast. In this case 
she will get all right, when she is old enough 
to ave all ber permanent teeth, which takes 
place between 4 and 5Syrsold. If it is what 
is called big bead, this is a spongy condition 
of the bones of the face and there is no sue¢- 
cessful remedy for it. Give a teaspoonful of 
the phosphate of calcium at a dose twice a 
day in bran mash and feed on oats. 


Ruptured Crop.—Mrs F. V. K. 
which are fed potatoes and cornmeal once a 
day and mixed grain once a day. They seem 
to be well but their crops burst and havea 
foul smell. This trouble is caused by the food 
remaining in the crop too Jong, undergoing 
fermentation, swelling and cansing the rup- 
ture. See that the hens have access to sand 
or gravel, as they require this to grind their 
food in their crops. Feed once a day on peas 
and once a day on dry bread crumbs, but not 
too much of it, boiled liver cut up fine and a 
little cayenne pepper dusted over it. 


Sick Sheep.—A. J. L. C. has 
are affected with what ia called ** 
caused by the sheep drinking water infested 
with leeches. They get into the liver, the 
sheep swell at the neck and get very thin and 
die. This is a derangement which is easier to 
prevent than to cure. Give each sheep two 
teaspoonfuls of turpentine in 2 0z of raw lin- 
seed oil twice a day for a week, skip a week 
and give again if necessary. 


has hens 


sheep which 


Leech,’’ 


Bone Spavin.—J. C. wanta remedy for bone 
spavin. If the horse is very lame and the 
spavin of long standing, the best remedy is to 
have it fired by a veterinary surgeon. If it 
has not been there long and the horse is not 
very lame, try biniodide of mereury 1 dr, 
cantharides 2 dr and lard 2 oz; mix, rub ona 
third of this, let it remain on for 24 hours, 
then wash off and rub on a little lard. In 
two weeks after washing it off, rab on another 
third, let it remain on as above and wash off. 
Do the same with the Jast third? Keep the 
horse’s head tied up while the blister is on. 
The horse shonld have a few wonths’ rest. 

Convulsions.—D. C. has a dog which had the 
distemper 3 mos ago which left him in a very 
weak condition. He has improved, but is 
affected with something like hiccough, his 
teeth will snap and his chest is convulsed. 
This trouble is a sign of distemper in dogs 
and is very difficult to cure,’as the nerve sys- 
tem is injured by the disease. Give the dog 
a dessertspoonful of cod liver oil, with five 
drops of Fowler’s solution of arsenic, at a 
three times a day after being fed. This 
treatment should be continued 2 mos. 


dose 


Swollen Legs.—W. L. T. has a horse which 
had the distemper; he got over that but in a 
few days his legs began to swell and now they 
have broken out into the scratches in all four 
feet; mix, and divide into 24 doses sulphate of 
iron 4 oz, nitrate of potassium 4 oz and nux 
vomica 2 0z; give one of these powders twice 
a day in a bran mash andfrepeat this quantity 
if needed. Also poultice the hevis! with lin- 
seed meal made into a poultice with hot 
water, and change the poultice once a day; 
continue the poultice for one week; then use 
acetate of lead 4 oz, sulphate of zinc 4 0z, car- 
bolic acid 4 oz and water 1 qt; apply a little 
of this to the heels twice a day. This trouble 
is caused by a weakness of the lymphatics of 
the legs caused by distemper. 


Garget.—C. T. I). has a cow which has part 
Give the cow iodide of 
potassium 1dr in a bran mash twice a day 
for three weeks: mix 2 dr iodine in 2 0z vas- 
eline and rub a little of this on the affected 
part twice a week; continue this for several 
weeks if necessary. Milk ont.as much as 
possible of the mrilk from this quarter. 
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Tobacco Leaf: 


ITS CULTURE AND CURE, 
Marketing and Manufacture. 


A Practical Handbook 


- ON THE... 


MOST APPROVED METHODS IN GROW- 
ING, HARVESTING, CURING, PACK- 
ING AND SELLING TOBACCO, 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 


The Operations in Every De- 
partment of Tobacco 
Manufacture. 


By J.B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. 


THE CONTENTS of this book are based 
on actual experience in field, curing barn, 
packing house, factory and laboratory. 
It is the only work of the kind in existence, 
and is destined to be the standard practical 
and scientific authority on the whole sub- 
ject of tobacco for many years. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. — Almost 
every chapter contains many pictures from 
photographs taken specially for this work 
at North, South, East and West, making 
plain every process in field, barn and 
factory—mostly elegant and artistic half- 
tones. Over 500 pages. About 150 
original engravings. 


IN FOUR GREAT PARTS, 


Each a Volume in Itself. 


PART I,—Essentialsin Tobacco Culture. 
PART Il.—Heavy Tobacco and Manu- 


facturing Tobacco. 


PART III.—Cigar Leaf Tobaccos, 


PART IV.—On the Manufacture of 
Tobacco. 


12mo. Handsomely Bound in Cloth and 
Gold. Price $2.00. 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


VETERINARY ADVISER 





Condensed Premium List. 


Useful and Valuable Articles for those 
who obtain New Subscribers to 
This Journal. 


We give herewith a condensed list of some 
of the many useful premiums given to those 
who get up elubs for this journal. The pre- 
miums advertised are given for new subscrib- 
ers taken three months on trial, at 25 
cents each, although yearly subseriptions 
may be sent if desired. One yearly sub- 
scription at $1 will be counted the same as 
four three-months subscribers in every case. 

The first column gives the price of each arti- 
cle when purchased outright, and the second 
the price including a year’s subscription to this 
journal. 

A full description of each article will be 
found in our new illustrated Premium List, 
which we send free on request. 


For One Three-Months Subscriber 

At 25 cents we will send any one of the follow- 

ing articles, free and postpaid: 
Including 
a Vear’s 
Subscrip- 

; 110K. 

Practical Poultry Grower, 

Practical Fruit Grower, 

Money Crops, 


For Two Three-Months Subscribers. 


Rand McNally’s New Handy 
Atlas, 2 
American Agriculturist Alma- 
nac, 2 .00 
Pictures of All Countries, 2 .20 
Student’s Fountain Pen, 25 1.20 
For Four Three-Months Subscribers. 
Every-Day Facts, 
Leatherstocking Tales, 
Wood’s Natural History, 
Lee’s Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, 
Eaton’s Every Day Educator, 
Blakeslee’s Industrial Cyclo- 
pedia, 
Gleason’s Horse Book, 
Presidential Cook Book, 
Popular Melodies, 
Famous Standard Books, 
Combination Microscope, 
Gent’s Two-Bladed Knife, 
Tool Holder and 20 Tools, 
National Standard Dictionary, 
Reading Glass, 
Lalla Rookh 
System, 


For Six Three-Months Subscribers. 
$.75 $1.50 
For Eight Three-Mouths Subscribers. 
Ridpath’s History of the U. 8.,$1.50 $2.00 
Library Map of the World, 2.00 
Nine Tools in One, 1.00 1.75 
Three-Months Subscribers. 
$2.50 
2.50 
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Dress Cutting 
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bo 
ot 


Best Stamping Outfit, 


—-— 


For Twelve 
Oxford Bible, 
Home Repairing Outfit, 


$1.75 
2.00 
For Sixteen Three-Months Subscribers. 
Gent’s Nickel Watch. $3.00 
French Achromatic Telescope, 2.50 
Twenty-eight Three-Months 
seribers. 


$3.50 
3,00 
For Sub- 
Gent’s Silverine Watch, $5.00 $5.50 
For Thirty Three-Months Subscribers. 
Combination Bookcase and Sec- 
retary, $5.00 $5.50 
For Sixty-four Three-Months Subscribers. 


$12.00 
12.00 


Gent’s Gold Watch, 
Ladies’ Gold Watch, 


Address orders to either of our offices below, | 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEURALGIA, LA CRIPPE 


= RHEUMATISM CURED. 


During the year ending April, 1897, more orders for “5 DROPS” were received from all 
parts of the two Americas, Europe, Asia, Australia, and the Islands, than were ever received 
in a like time by any remedy in history. Why such an astounding demand? MERIT,—su- 


preme, never-failing merit. 


So proof-positive are we of the effectiveness, sureness and 


harmlessness of “5 DROPS” that we claim by the year 1900 the terrible diseases that have 
killed more people than pest, famine and war, that have been the scourge of our land, the 


ruin of our health and happiness, will be all but blotted out. 
are made valleys, nations at the World’s ends become neighbors, and one day through 


(Trade Mark.) 


Through science mountains 


science every disease but old age will be conquered,—slowly, true, but surely they have 
given way, small-pox, hydrophobia, diphtheria, and now through “5 DROPS” all rheumatic and nervous affections. 


If sick it is a duty you owe yourself to give such a remedy a trial; if happily you are strong and well, it is a duty you 
owe to any of your friends, who are sick, to tell them what “5 DROPS” has done for others and will do for them. 


YOUR MONEY IS REFUNDED 


IF ‘‘S DROPS”? DOES NOT CIVE COM- 
PLETE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION. 








The letters printed in full below are a few of many thousands received, and tell their own story, 


MY MARVELOUS CURE.—CATARRH OF THE THROAT, 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co.—DEAR SIRS: February 8, 1897. 

I feel it my duty to write what 5 Drops has done for me, as_I have read 
two testimonials published, which I don’t think are anything to compare 
with my marvelous cure. I have been a sufferer with rheumatism for four 
years, and have tried many doctors and all kinds of medicines without 
effect, and have made two visits tothe Hot Springs of Arkansas, which only 
gave me temporary relief. During the four years of my illness I suffered 
more than my tongue can express, with a complication of diseases, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Heart Weakness (sol could not lie on 
my left side at all), and worstof all a very severe and obstinate case of 
Catarrh of the Throat. In September, 1896, | was stricken down witha 
fresh and terrible attack of Rheumatism, combined with all my other 
chronic ailments and my friends despaired of my ever recovering. By some 
providential chance [ managed toget a bottle of “5 DROPS.” Nowitis three 
months that Ihave been taking “5 DROPS.” Ltook it just as directed and 
commenced to mend from the first dose and have continued to improve. 
My cure is indeed wonderful forlam nowable to walk withoutacruteh and 
feel like a new man. [am free from the severe pains in my sides and my 
nerves are a great deal better. My catarrh has disappeared andl can sleep 
on either side—something I have not been able to do in years. . By this you 
can see what wonderful things “5 DROPS” has done for me and I give “5 
DROPS” all the praise, for in three months I have taken nothing else except 





a little quinine. I[trust this statement will be of benefit to those suffering 

with similar diseases. I cannot praise “5 DROPS” too much. You may pub- 

lish this letter, as Lean verify my statements'to anyone making inquiry. 
Yours very sincerely, J. VP. WALLING, Roff, I. T. 


MUSCULAR AND NERVOUS RHEUMATISM CURED. 
ONE LEG WITHERING, 
Feb. 23, 1897. 


DEAR Srkrs: I want to write you what wonderful things “5 DROPS” has 
done for my friend, Mr. D..R. Dunaway, of Copenhagen, N. Y. For six years, 
on account of muscular and nervous Rheumatism, he had not been able to 
walk without acruteh and cane and suffered so much pain that he had to 
take morphine to obtain any rest whatever. He was terribly thin and one 
leg was withering away. Iyave him a bottle of “5 DROPS,” which he has 
not yet entirely finished, but to-day he is without pain or ache of any sort. 
He has thrown away both his crutch and his cane and says he has not 
felt so well in 20 years. Everybody who has used “5 DROPS” in this neigh: 
borhood reports as favorably of it. It is the most wonderful remedy in the 
world. Yours very respectfully, 





GEORGE KEISER, Copenhagen, N. Y. 


CURED WHERE EVERYTHING ELSE FAILED. 


DEAR SIRS: Feb. 12, 1897. 
We have used one bottle of your “5 DROPS,” and I must.say it has 
done wonders. My wife, who has been troubled with Rheumatism for thirty 
years, has become another person. We had already tried everything that 
came under our notice for her, but failed to obtain relief until we read one 
of your advertisements, and concluded, before we gave up all hope, to try 
“5 DROPS.” How glad we were that we tried it cannot be expressed in 
words. It isa most wonderful remedy, and cured where everything else 
had failed. We rceommendail our friends to use your remedy. You may use 
my name as reference. Gratefullv yours, 
JOHN A. LINDSTROM, St. Helena, Neb. (Box 62.) 


WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
Feb. 21, 1897. 

DEAR SrRs: I have been very badly afflicted with Sciatic Rheumatism 

for three years. Have doctored with some of the most eminent physicians, 

but found no relief until I saw your advertisement, and sent for a bottle of 

your “5 DROPS,” and it has done me great good, and helped me wonder- 

fully. Your medicine is worth its weight in gold,and I thank God and you 
for_my relief. 

Yours respectfully, ANNIE E. YOUNG, 


NEURALGIA, March 1, 1897. 


The medicine that you sent me has proved to be a bless- 

She had Neuralgia for 15 yeurs, and looked as though it 
The Doctors could not relieve her suffering one minute. 
She is 


Araby, Md. 


DEAR SIRS: 
ing to my mother. 
would kill her. 
She took “5 DROPS” two or three days, and she has not felt it since. 
more grateful to you than words can express. 

Yours very truly, W.A.JARNAGIN, Redhouse, Granger Co., Tenn, 


DROPSY., March 9, 1897. 


DEAR Sirs: Received a bottle of your “5 DRUPS” some time ago, and 
find the result to be wonderful. It was not for myself that I got the medi- 
cine, but for a particular friend of mine, who hus been sick for the past 
three years, and been doctoring with almost every Doctor of,this city. They 
told him he had the Dropsy, and he went to the best hospital in the city 
for several weeks, but it did’ not do a bit of good. A certain Doctor of this 
city told my father that the man could not live for over five or six days, 
during which time Isent for your “5 DROPS,” and it reached in time. The 
man can now walk the room five or six times a day, where betore it took two 
men to raise him up in the chair. Hisrecovery was almost magical. 

Yours very respectfully, 
WILL CONRAD, JR., 478 3d Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Can anyone doubt the almost miraculous and curative properties of “5 DROPS” after reading the above letters sent to us unsolicited? 


“5 DROPS” 


never has and never can fail to quickly relieve and permanently cure each and every case of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, Backache, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic Headache, Heart Weakness, Toothache, Earache, Croup, Malaria, 
Dropsy, Creeping Numbness, Bronchitis and kindred diseases, whilst for La Grippe it is the only remedy which not only cures the disease but fortifies 
the system against any future attack of this scourge of the present day, and it prevents the after effects of the Grippe, which are in most cases worse than 


the disease itself. 
“FIVE DROPS” is the name and dose. 
Agents appointed in new territory. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 


Large bottles (300 doses), $1.00. 


Six bottles for $5.00. 


Not sold by druggists, but only by us and our agents. 


167 DEARBORN ST. CHICACO, ILL., U.S. A. 





. LOW 
saMetal Wheels 


with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 
any axle, Saves labor. No resetting 
ires. Catalogue free. Address 


é prices. 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy; Ill. - 


METAL WHEELS 


in all sizes and varieties, to fit any 
fm axle. They last forever. Either 
direct or stagger spoke, ’Can’t 

- break down; can’t dry out’ no 
resetting of tires. Good in dry weather 
as in wet weather. Send for catalog & 


ELECTRIC WHEEL C 
QUINCY = ILLINOIS. 





FARMERS | 


you can make money by selling and using 
HOLDFAST Corn Binders,used on every 
shock. Pull andit’s fast. Ties itself. Costs 

> less than string. Never wears out. Thous- 

» ands easily soldina town. Good profits, 


Get your town agency now. Outfit5c., 
, stamps, TIE OO., Box 18 Unadilla, N.Y, 

















BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS tiEN 


Send your address, with 2 cent stamp, for 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving full desc: 
and- e 


WANTED to Sell Clothing in every County, 
wages, steady job, Suits to Order from $5.00 
@0.00, Samples free. American Woolen Mills Co., Chicago. 


THIS WILL 1§ DIFFERENT 


from all others, Grinds Corn and 
Cob, Rye, Barley, Oats and Wheat 
fine; does it ali on one setof grind- 





of Single and Double Cusiom HF. 

Oak Leather Harness. Sold direct to the con- 
sumer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
Osv., No. 8 Church Street, Vwego, N. Y. 





‘$8 -PAID: Fina’ Scidkestre a Wescott: cohoce tee 


MY, power mills from 2 to 25 H.P.) 
» N. E. Bowsher, South Bond, fad.” 








